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“HOUSING BEFORE PLANNING” 


HE excitement in the House of Commons over the 
salaries clause in the Education Bill has tended to 
divert public attention from the important statements on 
housing broadcast by the Prime Minister on March 26, 
which were reported in our last issue. These were 
evidently dictated by the somewhat severe handling 
of the proposals submitted by the Minister of Health in 
the Commons and the debate on rather similar lines in 
the House of Lords. The leading daily papers also 
criticised the action of the Government in evading 
the obvious task of implementing the programme 
indicated by the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt Reports 
before starting on any large-scale scheme for rehousing. 
The Times described as ‘“‘ disconcerting ” the announce- 
ment that the Government do not intend to sanction 
public acquisition of land required for development 
beyond the “interregnum” period until decisions have 
been reached on the “ major questions of planning which 
are still under consideration,” despite the fact that the 
Conservative Party’s Committee on Reconstruction 
had just issued a report deprecating a “ housing policy 
pressed ahead without preliminary decisiops on questions 
of location of industry and in advance of a-solution of 
the problem of compensation and betterment.” As the 
- Government has announced a 2-year plan for 300,000 
houses on sites the majority of which have already been 
acquired by local authorities, all the pre-war trends will 
be resumed, as the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation has rightly pointed out. The Labour Party also 
takes a similar view in support of the Government’s 
previous statement that national planning should be a 
reality and a permanent feature in the administration 
of internal affairs. 


The excuse made by the Prime Minister that such 
planning may clog or weaken the war effort hardly 
‘seems valid in view of the fact that three or four 
Ministries have been formed with this as their main 
objective, only to be modified in its subsidiary aspects 
by the requirements of the war. The real reason is ob- 

' viously the difficulty of achieving unity of opinion on the 
recommendations in the three reports, more particularly 
those for land acquisition or control in the Uthwatt 
one. The Labour Party would support any method 
up to full and complete nationalisation of the land, 
while a large proportion among the Conservatives favour 
some system of acquisition in whole or in part as more 
practical than control by regulation only, and the 
complications involved in assessing “‘ compensation and: 
betterment.” 


The numerous possible shades of opinion on the ques- 
tion of dealing with land were well shown in a recent 
discussion at the Architectural Association under the 


chairmanship of Dr. Dudley Stamp. The meeting was 
arranged by the students, but several senior members of 
the profession took part, including Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis, Mr. Arthur Collins and Mr. Alan Slater. The 
Chairman, in summing up, pointed out that the Uthwatt 
Report regarded nationalisation as “ not practicable as 
an immediate measure,” and made the interesting 
suggestion that land might be acquired at a valuation, 
when effective control is desirable, by the issue of interest- 
bearing Land Bonds, thus avoiding capital expenditure. 
It is interesting to ndte that this is almost exactly the 
proposal that was submitted to the Uthwatt Committee 
by the R.I.B.A. nearly three years ago, accompanied by 
the view that recoupment would be secured by the issue 
of long-term building leases to developers, subject: to the 


controls desired. Dr. Stamp, who is, by the way, an 


honorary member of the Moscow Soviet, pointed out 
that the New Economic Policy in Russia allowed and 
recognised the ownership of small plots of land, but not 
of large areas. 

Returning to the difficulties, we may accept Lord 
Woolton’s statement that the land problem in planning, 
in which he had been hoping to reach “ substantial 
agreement” on principles, had proved peculiarly in- 
tractable; that is to say, in other words, that he had 
found no way of reconciling the conflicting interests, 
not so much those of political parties, which are all 
hoping for a solution, but of the legal and financial 
groups in the national economy. 

It does seem regrettable that the Prime Minister does 
not take upa more encouraging attitude towards the re- 
organisation of the nation’s social and industrial economy 
as prefacing any extensive reconstruction. This is 
admitted on all sides as essential to the people’s future 
welfare, and to embark on a housing programme without 
it will result in a serious waste of time, money and 
energy. Large bodies of the professional men concerned 
are working hard, without any direct remuneration, to 
carry as far as possible a considered plan for the future 
organisation of Great Britain; the Government has 
provided. Ministries which could co-ordinate these 
efforts, and yet the whole of this indispensable under- 
taking is being held up because those in charge of the 
admittedly urgent needs of the war will not. loose 
their hold on the men who are both qualified and free to 
interpret and to implement the subsequent needs. This 
attitude has not, been taken with regard to the nation’s: 
system of education nor of health, so why it should be 
displayed towards the general demands for the national 
structure as a co-ordinated unity is not easy to under- 
stand. It is only comparatively recently that this has 
been defined as the present policy of the Government, 
and the door is still open for its revision. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


R.1,B.A. Council Election, 1944-45. 
Tue R.1.B.A. have issued the following 

information regarding the arrangements 

‘for the forthcoming Council election :— 


(a) The Council. Nomination List will 
be issued to members on April 29; 


(b) The Annual Report will be 
in the April number of the Journal ; 


c) The Annual General Meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, May 16, at 6 p.m. ; 

Note.—Additional nominations for 
membership of the Council under By- 
law 35 may be submitted before the 
close of the Annual General Meeting. 
Such nominations must be signed by at 
ledst seven members and must be accom- 
panied by a written undertaking by the 
nominee to serve if elected. 


(d) The Journal containing the discus- 
sion atthe Annual General Meeting will 
be issued on May 27; 


- (e) The voting papers will be issued on 
June 8 and must be returned by June 19; 


(f) The results of the Council election 
will be announced at the general meeting 
on ‘Tuesday, June 27. The general meet- 
ing will be followed by an informal meet- 
ing at which Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 

, Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission will give a talk on ‘‘ The War 
Damage Act.and Architects.” 


** Soviet Reconstruction Policy.” 

** Soviet Reconstruction Policy ”’’ is the 
title’ of a series of four lectures to be 
given on Saturdays, April 15, 22 and 29. 
and May 6, at 2.30 p.m.,.at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Gower-street, W.C.1:' The subjects are : 
** ‘The Scope of Soviet Reconstruction and 
its. Administrative Framework,’’ by Mr. 
Jacob Miller, B.A., who worked for a time 
in Gosplan (the Soviet State Planning 
Commission) as a research student; ‘‘ The 
Restorations of Communications and 
oer Services,’ by Mr. Eric Godfrey, 

also worked in the U.S.S.R. for some 
years as a telecommunications engineer; 
of ‘Agriculture and Food Policy,” by Mr. 
F.:Je-Gros Clark, the nutrition expert and 
author of “‘ Men, Medicine and Food in 
the’ Soviet Union ’’; and ‘‘ Housing and 
Town:-Pianning in the Liberated Areas,” 
by Mr. Arthur Ling, A.R.1.B.A.. 


rinted 


A,M.T.P., -who has made-.a special study 3 


of Soviet "reconstruction from the archi- 
tect’s ‘standpoint. The chairman at this 
last meeting will ‘be Prof. C. H. Reilly. 
Full details may be obtained from the 
Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.8.8.R., 98, Gower-street, W.C.1. 


Ministry of Health and Housing Subsidies. 

‘Tae Minister of Health, Mr. Henry 
Willink, on March 21, met representatives 
of local authorities to discuss with them 
the; principles and scope of housing sub- 
sidies during the period following the end 
of the war in Europe. Arrangements were 
made to continue discussions. 


The Ashpitel Prize, 1943. 

Tue Ashpitel Prize which is a prize 
of books to the value of £20 awarded to 
the candidate who, taking the Final 
Examination ‘to qualify as an Associate 
R.I.B.A., shall most highly distinguish 
himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations ,of ‘ the year,. has been 
awarded to Mr. .Maurice Charles Jarrett, 
A.R.LB.A. 


War Savings: Builders’ Record Target 
Doubled. 
Tue Building Trade Group of London 
have passed their target of £250,000 in 
London’s Salute the Soldier Week by 
@ margin of at least’ £200,000. That was 
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the good news that Mr. H. C. Harland, 
chairman of the Group Campaign Com- 
mittee, was able to report to the Mansion 
House at the end of last week. The final 
figures will not be known until all the con- 


‘tributions sent by local builders to their 


local funds have been notified to head- 
quarters, but it is confidently expected 
that the total will be substantially over 
£500,000. 

“T am delighted with the builders’ 
response to our appeal,’’ said Mr. Harland 
in a statement to the industry at the close 
of the week. ‘‘ Building firms, unlike firms 
in many other industries, do hot keep 
large sums of money in ready cash which 
they can turn over at a moment's notice 
to the Government. During the war, 
though doing a vast amount of work, they 
have been working on a very small net 
return, and many of the Government De- 
partments have been notoriously slow 
payers. In ‘the circumstances the result, 
I think, is highly creditable to the in- 
dustry, and I for one am very satisfied 
indeed. I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing The Builder for the generous way in 


which it has helped the appeal, and in- 


particular \for the page advertisement 
which it presented to us as part of its 
contribution to the cause.”’ 


An L.C.C. Retirement. 

Cot. W. H. Rocers, O.B.E., who has 
been District Surveyor under the L.C.C. 
for Fulham for over 22 years, has retired 
under the age limit. 
re-engaged on a temporary basis as a 
district rescue officer in the Heavy Rescue 
Service. 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, April 11. 

InsTITUTION oF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Messrs. 
W. Fordham Cooper and-F. H. Mann on “ In- 
dustrial Fire Risks.’’ 154, West George-street, 
Glasgow, C.2. . 

Wednesday, April 12. 

Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. F. J. Osborn speaks- at _‘* Reconditioning 
England” Exhibition on ‘ Preservation and 
Progress.” St. Martin’s School of Art, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C.2. p.m 

INSTITUTE OF WELDING. Mr. &L. Reese on 
* Factors Controlling the Weldability of Steel.’ 
At Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, S.W.1: 6 p.m. 


Thursday, April 13. 
InstTiTUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
Cc. A. Cameron Brown on ** Electrical Aspect < 
Farm* Mechanisation.”’ Savoy-place, W.C.2. 


5.30 p.m. 
Saturday, April 15. 

Town AND CountTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference at Tewkesbury, - 

Ecciesto.ocicaL Society. Mr. W. A. Forsyth on 
‘Redundant.’ Churches.” 
St. sas School of Art, St. Martin’s-lane, 
W: 3 p.m. Preceded by Annual General 
Meeting at 2.30 pm. 


He has been ~ 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Timber House. 

The Timber Development Association, 
Ltd., are o cepndeing a competition with a 
view to fin ing a suitable design for a 
timber house such as might be produced in 
quantities to help in solving the housing 
problem. The assessors are: Mr. C. 
Cowles Voysey, F.R. i B. A.; Mr. E. Brian 
O’Rorke, PRLB Mr. Frederick 
MacManus, F.R. 4 *; vi Architect to the 
E.J.M.A.; Mr. Bryan Latham, Vice- 
President of the Timber Trade Federa- 
tion; and Mr. G. W. Grosvenor, Chair- 
man of the Timber Building Manufac- 
turers’, Association. Premiums will be 
awarded to the value of £400, viz. : First, 
£250; second, £100; third, £50. Last date 
for submitting designs, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 30. Conditions, available on May 1, 
may be obtained from the Timber Develop. 
ment Association, Ltd., 75, Cannon-street, 
London, E.C.4. Exhibitions of the win- 
pug Sry and other commended designs. will 

eld 


Nartieinaetaiiies Cottage Competition. 
FoLtowine are the names of those com- 
mended in the Housing Competition, 
assessed by Mr. Darcy  Braddell, 
F.R.I.B.A., for thes Northampton County 
Federation of Women’s Institutes :— 


No. 274. T. Wynne Thomas, A.R.1.B.A., and 
Alan R. Young, AERA. White House, 111, 
New-street, paingne. 3 

No. 293. der, BA. A.R.LB.A., 6, 
Merrivale, fosthests, London, N.14. 

No. 117. Messrs. £8 a Ford, A.R.I.B.A., and 
John Heald, A.R.I.B.A., Red- lane, Claygate, 


Surrey. 
T. P. LeBriero, 15, Greenhill-road, 


No. 411. 
—— 

365. Charles Read, The Mount, Chorley 
Woui, Hertfordshire. 
No. 487p. Thomas Hargreaves, 12-18, Guild- 
hall-street, Preston. 
No. 52. Messrs. Bevil Greenfield and Kurt 
Linden, 26, _— place, London, 8.W.3. 
No: 225. lexander E. Aikman, A.R.1.B.A., 
AM-T.P.L, a “The Mall, Southgate, London, 


No. 486.—L. Whitaker, A.R.1.B.A., Dip.Arch. 


Lent, 24, Sandringham-crescent, Moortown, 
eeds. 

No. 487A. Tom Mellor, 12-18, Guildhall-street, 
Preston. 


No. 257.. Messrs. G. M. Boon, A.R.I.B.A., and 
T. H. Tufft, L.R.1.B.A., Cuppars, Castle Bank, 
Stafford. (Also won 2nd Premium.) 
No. +e John P. Tingay, A.R.1.B.A., “ Hur- 
stead,” 5, Cheyney-street, Eastcote, Middx. 

No. Albert W. Ford, “Casa Manana,” 
Royal Oak-road, Quinton, Birmingham. 

The winning designs were illustrated in 


our issue for March 24. 


Airport for London. 

The Aeroplane offers a prize of £500 to 
the designer of the best layout of an inter- 
national airport for London. The competi- 
tion is open to all members. of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and will be 
judged by a number of leading experts. 


Plans and models should be accompanied ~ 


by a full explanatory text. -The closing 
date for entries is September 30, 1944. 
Details may be obtained from The 
Aeroplane, Bowling Green-lane, E.C.1. 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, April 6, 1844. Price 3d. 
In the voluminous report. on smoke, 
lately made in the House of Commons, 


by a select committee, some curious facts | 


ase mentioned ; for example, Mr.-Chandler, 
camellia grower at Wandsworth, states 
that on account. of the great increase of 
chimneys fronr manufactories in that 
vicinity, plants which formerly might be 
handled without any bad effect, now soil 
the hands to the greatest extent. Among 
other plants which formerly flourished but 
will not now grow in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis are China- roses) rhodo- 
dendron hirsutum, rhododendron —_ vir- 
ginium, and many ‘others of the prettiest 
varieties, ‘now quite extinct. 
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A SURREY MANSION 
FOR THE NATION 
** HATCHLANDS,”’ EAST CLANDON. 


Captain H. 8. Goopwart-Renpet has. 
presented his house, Hatchlands,. with 421, 
acres of land, near East Clandon, Surrey, 
to the National Trust. This house was 
begun from the designs of an unknown 
architect a few years before the advent of 
Robert Adam, who before 1760 executed 
in it his first decorative works. In 1800 
elaborate proposals were made by Bonomi 
to stucco and whiten its exterior, adding 
a portico in place of the south bay window 
with a new entablature ‘in place of the 
existing cornice. Nothing of Bonomi’s 
was achieved except minor internal altera- 
tions and the front wall and lunette, which 
are now the garden entrance. 

In 1889 many alterations were made. 
The stabling was rebuilt (the clock turret 
being reused) and the ground-floor win- 
dows’on the south and east fronts were 
lifted bodily about 15in. A new entrance 
and entrance hall were made on the west 
side, the porch being designed by Halsey 
Ricardo. . 

About 1902 the Music Room, designed 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield, took the place 
of a high wall screening the yard. The 
garden was replanned by Captain Good- 
hart-Rendel about 1920. 

Numerous ceilings known to be the work 
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HATCHLANDS : General View of Exterior. 


of Robert Adam exist, particularly in the 
Library and Garden Hall, and the whole 
of the design of the drawing-room is by 
him except for a few minor details. 

The house was built for Admiral 
Boscawen (1711-1761), and its shell is 
attributed by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, in 


. 
= 


From “ The Architecture of Robert and James Adam.” by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A. (Country Life). 


. The Drawing-room. 


Designed: by Robert Adam. 


his ‘‘ Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam,”’ to Ripley, the architect of the 
old Admiralty Building, Whitehall. It 
later bécame the property of Lord Rendel, 
the grandfather of the donor, Captain 
Goodhart-Rendel, who is now serving with 
his old regiment, the Grenadier Guards. 

















ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL, JOHANNESBURG, 


CHURCH BUILDING IN 
AFRICA 


SIR HERBERT BAKER’S REMINISCENCES 


An important factor which determines the structural 


character of church building in: Africa is the need for a . 


reversal in the processes of evolution which created our 
northern Gothic architecture. This had its origin in Paris 
and Northern France at the beginning of the thirteenth 
eéntury in an organic growth out of the heavier and more 
solid style of what we call Norman and:the French more 
rightly Romance. The ultimate aim of the builders was to 
create a framework of stone filled in with glass; a ‘‘ cage 
of stone ”’ Professor Lethaby called it. The ideal in effect 
was a “‘ glass house.” I defy the cleverest engineer with 
only the materials possessed by the Gothic architects, 
i.e., small soft stones—Gothic has been called the “ oolite 
style’’—no cement concrete, and a few iron tie-rods, to build 
a better Crystal Palace than Amiens or Beauvais. Lethaby, 
to quote him again, records the saying of a' French writer 
that ‘‘ Gothic architecture was a struggle between light- 
ness and darkness until the builders of St. Chapelle built 
in light itself.” 

I have wondered whether it was only the dynamic tem- 
perament and the spirit of adventure of the northern races 
released at the end of the Dark Ages and ‘during the 
fervour of the Crusades which created that noble architec- 
ture—the ‘“‘ crystallisation of the age of romance” as i 
has been well called. My belief is rather that practical 
and material needs and desires prompted the structural 
skill of the builders, however such spiritual enthusiasm 
may have inspired their ‘creative genius. Might it not be 
natural that these needs and desires should have been, in 
the cold and duller northern climate, to admit into the 
building the greatest amount of sun and light? It must 
be remembered that the degrees of,latitude of the French 
birthplaces of Gothic are nearing the fifties, and of England 
well into the fifties; whereas the latitudes of southern 





* A paper read before a meeting of the Ecclesiological Society. 
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Europe, the original home of Norman’ or Romance, are on 
the 40 parallels. It is an acknowledged fact that in 
southern Europe true organic Gothic architecture was 
never successfully acclimatised. 

Now the whole of Africa from north to south lies within 
35° degrees from the equator, so it can be readily under- 
stood that fully developed Gothic for churches or any other 
buildings is totally unsuited to that continent. 

It is true that in the process of development the Gothic 
church, as the art of stained glass was perfected and its 
beauty realised, became a lantern of coloured fantasy and 
the darkening of the glass moderated the glare within. 
But in Africa, even if the strong light were subdued in this 
way, the powerful heat rays of the sun on large surfaces 
of glass would make the interior intolerable. In a church 
I saw at Durban the large traceried east! window had had 
a brick wall built, outside within a foot of the glass, so 
great had been the heat as well as the glare within. I 
have not seen it, but in the illustration the Victorian 
Perpendicular Cathedral at Calcutta horrifies me with its 
apparent large surfaces of glass. 

The church architect in Africa must therefore reverse the 
process by_ which our traditional churches were evolved. 
He must follow rather the Romanesque and Byzantine 


‘ tradition, keeping the simpler examples in his mind as a 


basis for his original conceptions, a simplicity suited to the 
early age of the African Church. In thus reversing from 
Gothic he will be approaching a more classic style, if any 
traditional style it should still be called. Styles tend 
towards harmony and unity as they approach the elemental. 
We are apt to talk too glibly of styles; when stripped of 
superficial details a sense of restrained order or a-freer and 
more romantic treatment may characterise a building; and 
the one may be called classic, the. other Gothic. The 
Doge’s Palace. at Venice, in spite of its date and Gothic 
detail, is in character a classic building. 

The need for smaller windows than we are accustomed to 
in our home churches is one secret of successful: church 
architecture in the hot and brighter climates of Africa, 
though to a less degree under the more frequent clouded 
skies and the cool sea breezes of the Cape Peninsula. 
Special conditions.may dominate design in the Tropics at 
low altitudes and at the sea-coast. There; while the upper 
windows may still be small, the nave at least may require 
many large openings at the ground level, protected from 
tlfe sun, to welcome a blow through of the monsoon winds 
—as at the old church ‘of St. James’s at Delhi—or on sea- 
coasts of the cool sea breezes. 

‘There is an old Byzantine church, at Salonika, if I 
remember aright, which has arcades at the sides of the 
chancel opening into patios under the sky. With wide 
eaves and awnings stretched across to keep out the mid- 
day sun, thése patios might be wells of cool air which 
would circulate through the building. With orange trees 
against white columns, these might be beautiful if novel 
features in a church. 

Another reversion to an earlier tradition enforced by 
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‘conditions of climate might be the pierced-stone fillings 


ot window openings. They were common in Byzantine 
churches; without glass they let in the air and keep out 
the high sun. They might well be adopted near the sea 
where the air is free from dust. In the very early church 
St. Sabina, in Rome, the clerestory windows are filled with 
such jalias, as they are called in India; they give a soft 
subdued effect of lighting. They were much in use in Arab 
buildings; in mosques the openings are sometimes filled 
with coloured glass; they suggest that early Gothic plate- 
tracery originated in the expansion of the openings in 
order to increase the light in northern climates. 

When I first made my adventure to South Africa and 
started as an architect in’ Cape Town I welcomed the 
opportunity which presented itself when I found that the 
rapid increase of prosperity and population was accom- 
panied by the demand for new churches. A good tradition 
had been earlier established in Cape Colony under the 
influence and good taste of Bishop Gray. There were well- 
built’ churches at Rondebosch and Claremont. To Clare- 
mont—in the suburbs of Cape Town—I added-a chancel. I 
remember being struck, too, by a beautiful little beginning 
of a stone church in fhe forest country of Knysna which 
owed its good taste, I was told, to Mrs. Gray. . 

The cathedral at Grahamstown, built by Oldrid Scott, 
has that commanding position which a cathedral should 
have; its spire is seen down the broad green that distin- 
guishes the town, and is vis-d-vis at the other end with the 
entrance to Rhodes University. 

There were a few churches built during the ten years 
before the end of the Boer War. I built a thatched roof 
one under the auspices of Lady Loch, in the deep evening 
shadows of Table Mountain; another in the suburb out at 
Observatory, which Sir David Gill, the Astronomer Royal, 
promoted; a nave at Kenilworth, to which I believe a 
chancel has been added; and a spacious brick church, St. 
Philip’s, in the Native Quarter of Capetown; St. Barnabas, 
Kloof-street, Cape Town; also a chapel for the Roman 
Catholic Sisters on the slopes of the mountain. 

The little thatched church in a pinewood at Groote 
Drakenstéin was built for the British farmers who settled 
there on the Rhodes and other fruit farms. 

With the growth’ of confidence under settled conditions in 
the new colonies of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony after the Peace of 1902, people quickly made new 
homes for themselves and new townships were established. 
There were many demands for churches in the new parishes 
that were formed; and, indeed, many a little mining villag2 
and mission station sought this witness of their faith. One 
could imagine oneself among early Christian pioneers who 
built the primitive little churches which may still be seen 
in Wales, Cornwall, or the English mountains, and the 
Saxon and early Norman. chapels still to be found in Eng- 
land. In these I had always taken a special interest. 
Their small, deep-set- windows, whether due to the ease of 


. building with the rough material available, or for reasons 


of defence, seemed to be suited to our early needs and the 
conditions in the new country. 

As a result of this activity in church building in the 
suburbs of Johannesburg and Pretoria, and in the town- 
ships which sprang up quickly in the mining areas, I built 
a few complete small churches and many “ torsos,” con- 
sisting generally of the sanctuary and choir and perhaps 
afew bays of the nave, or transepts. in the cathedral towns. 
In some cases the nave, with a small western recess or apse 
as temporary sanctuary which ultimately became a bap- 
tistery, was built first. * Of these one was in Arcadia, a 
suburb of Pretoria, near Government House. Simple little 
Arcadia’ church, built of the local slatey stone of varied 
hues, has, I think, its attractions. The ultimate baptistery 
was its first sanctuary. Its narrow side aisles are’ built 
under and within wide-arched buttresses. They are vaulted 
over in the-rough stone as Norman vaults sometimes were, 
underneath the plaster. Another was in -my own parish 
of Parktown, on the kopje outside Johannesburg. East 
and west often meant north and south as the church might 
face towards England and Palestine. Our parish church 
was after a few years completed with an apsidal choir, and 
the semi-cireular exedra, which had formed the sanctuary, 
was then converted. into a-baptistery. 

Some of the walls of these churches were built with hard 
local whinstone and quartzite, and sometimes of a slatey 
stone of various colours, with grey-blue, undertones. . Soft 
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freestone was not easily obtained in those early days. The 
masonry had to be rough, and this necessity forced upon 
us a primitive style of architecture. 

The English 12th-century churches retained the Roman- 
esque apsidal east end, and I think that our ecclesiastical 
architecture suffered a real loss when the apse of our 
Norman churches was almost completely abandoned for 
the square east end in the otherwise magnificent develop- 
ments of the 13th and 14th centuries. Charles Cox, in his 
“English Parish Church,” says that the departure was due 
to the survival of a strong Celtic tradition in Britain. It 
is surprising that this fact is not more commented on by 
writers on Gothic architecture. But I think it more prob- 
able that our English builders of the smaller churches were 
not able to create the stone skeleton supported by flying 
buttresses and filled with glass of the French chevet, and 
they found that they could more easily build in a straight 
wall the large east windows ‘which they desired to let in 
the morning sun. And may we attribute good taste to our 
English builders? There was then indeed need of light 
and warmth; think of the chill and gloom of the Morrow 
mass before sunrise in an English winter to brace the way- 
farer on his journey! The easternmost bay of the sanc- 
tuary at Gloucester cathedral is actually splayed outward 
so that the great east window is five feet wider than the 
rest of the choir. I expect some member of this learned 
society will know why the apse was rejected in our English 
Gothic. 

But the apse, I feel, expresses both within and without 
the spiritual symbolism, which focuses on the altar. Sir 
James Whitehead, the philosopher, in his book “ Sym- 
bolism,”’ writes that in Chartres cathedral every feature of 
the architecture, the buttresses, piers, vaulting and the 
sculpture, leads up to the apse which enthrones and cano- 
pies the altar. 

Strong light from windows in the eyes of worshippers 
defeats its object; it is an axiom that the more light there 
is in the eye the less it can see, Large east windows, 
unless high above the altar, should therefore be avoided. 
This rule in relation to churches I admit applies more to 
the modern congregation who look eastward than to the 
large choirs and presbyteries where the stalls and seats 
face each other collegewise, and not towards the east 
window. But I hold this conviction of a dimly lit apse 
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CAPE TOWN CATHEDRAL. 


strongly, and accordingly the churches which I have built 


or designed have a rather solid apsidal east end. The 
apse expresses, I feel, within the sanctuary the crown to 
the supreme symbolism of the altar. Some of these apses 
I designed have no windows, but others, especially in large 
churches, have a semi-circle of small windows high up and 
sometimes deep set in the curve of the stone wall, or higher 
still in the concrete vaulting above. We could generally 
afford good glass in these small windows, which thus formed 
a lovely corenel of colour high ‘above the altar. 

These simple little country churches could be oases of 
restful beauty in the desert of iron and stucco in the little 
dorps. Canon Scott Holland, when he visited us in the 
Transvaal, said that an African dorp looked like a grocer’s 
shop scattered on the veld. I remember having to wait 
between the trains in the glare and dust of Mafeking, and 
going into the little church we built as a memorial of the 
siege, I was struck with the loveliness of a well-designed 
coloured window in the soft dim light of the church. 

The apse gives a mark of distinction to the outside of 
the village church as seen, it may be, from afar. This 
was thought important as a witness of faith in the new 
townships. Lord Selborne once told me that a simple high 
tower which I had added to Bloemfontein’ cathedral, gave 
a “soul” to the capital city. Alas! what far higher build- 
ings by now may have hidden that inspiring distant view ! 

fhe new cathedral at Cape Town was begun soon after 
the South African war-as the South African war memorial. 
Tne site is' a commanding one at the heart of the city, 
and the apse is seen between the famous oak avenue 
leading to the mountain and the broad street which runs 
‘down to-the seashore, the landing place of the first 
governor from Holland, Van Riebeck, whete the great new 
harbour is now under construetion. The church is high 
in proportion to its width, as the site demands; it stands 
up as the chevets of French cathedrals dominate their 
surroundings, and it is to be hoped that no taller buildings 
will ever be allowed to dwarf its ascendancy. This has 
been the misfortune of the picturesque old tower of the 
Dutch church in'the centre of Cape Town. Our English 
cathedrals will always, I trust, be seen as the spiritual 
centre of the city. The buttresses of the cathedral are 
prominent, ‘having to support the thrust. of the big stone 
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cross arches that span the spaces of the interior and carry 
the timbered ceilings of heavy Australian jarrah-wood, 
The outside walls: are built of sandstone of ‘the Table 
Mountain strata, too hard for over-fine masonry, and in 
colour a white suffused with pale reds and ochre tints, 
The winter months in Cape Town are wet and cloudy and 
the summer sun is not so fierce and -continuous. a8 else. 
where in South Africa. The glass surfaces of the windows 
can therefore. be greater.than they ought to be in churches 
farther from the cool air off the Polar current ’that flows 
past the Cape of Good Hope. In this chancel the windows, 
as determined by the many-sided apse, are narrow but high 
in harmony with the whole building. The chancel, and its 
aisles, which were built as the South African war memorial, 
are faced inside with a soft, New Zealand stone; the 
Dominions, therefore, made their contributions. 

Masey was my partner at the time when I was much 
away in the Transvaal; he afterwards went to Rhodesia, 
where he built the church at Bulawayo. Kendall has 
superintended the building of the cathedral during my 
absence from South Africa. 

The transepts were added afterwards, and more recently 
a bay of the nave. These were built slowly as the money 
came in by a master-mason named Black for his day-wage; 
he loved his work; he quarried on the mountain, cut, 
carved and fixed the stone himself. To him, and to other 
men who worked for me in South Africa, can be applied 
Orlando’s praise of his old servant Adam in ‘As You 
Like It ”:— 

*°O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 

{In the north chapel is a recumbent, figure of the Arch- 
bishop founder, West-Jones; and it is thought, that there 
should. be. inscribed on its walls through the generations 
memorials of future Archbishops of the Province of South 
Africa. Two persons were most prominent in the promotion 
ot the new cathedral, Archbishop West-Jones, the founder, 
and Lady Loch, the wife of the governor, whom I have 
liked to call the Foundress from her ceaseless work and 
devotion to its ideals. Archbishop Carter, the beloved 
might be called the Anselm who followed the Lanfranc of 
Cape Town Cathedral. King George V, then Duke of 
York, laid the memorial stone on the eastern buttress 
dedicating the cathedral and commemorating an auspicious 
visit to South Africa. : 
(To be .concluded.) 


The Churches of Bristol. 

Tue Bishop of Bristol estimates that the nine bombed churches 
which it is proposed to rebuild in Bristol will cost about £30,000 | 
each, of which perhaps two-thirds would be provided by the 
War Damage Commission. He does not think it will be finan- 
cially possible to rebuild the churches which’ have been destroyed 
in the centre of Bristol, but he does not regard these as so essen- 
tial as churches in new districts. 

In addition to the nine chuzches which it is proposed to rebuild, 
there will be another nine new churches in districts which are 
developing, or on new housing estates. New churches are also 
required at’ Chippenham and Swindon. ; 

To meet the cost a fund is being opened to raise the sum of 
£200,000, to be known as the Bishop’s War Memorial Fund. 
Explaining this title, the Bishop said it had been chosen because 
they did not want an infinity of badly designed memorials i 
every parish after this war. 

Calendars Help Charities. 

FoLLowInc on a previous effort of the kind, Mr. Gordon Hemm, 

the Liverpool artist, has been raising money for the Duke of 


“Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John Fund. by the sale of calen- 


dars showing reproductions of his drawings of Liverpool Cathedral 
and pre-war Liverpool street subjects. As a result of recent 
sales; Mr. Hemm has sent a cheque for £201 3s. 3d. He has 
received a letter of thanks from Lord Iliffe, Chairman of the 
Appeal Committee, on behalf of the Duke of Gloucester, stating 
that the Committee were allocating the money to the Fund’s 
operations among the prisoners of war. This year’s contributio2 
is several times more than the sum raised in 1943. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. C. Kennarp, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., at present serving as & 
District Surveyor, has been appointed to the post of Divisiona 
Architect in the Architects’ Department, L.C.C., in place of Mr. 
H. B. Mackenzie, who has retired. His duties are, inter alia, to 
dispense all the work of the Departmertt carried out under the 
London Building Acts and Regulations, and the Town Planning 
Acts. 
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MODEL OF TYPICAL HOUSE PROPOSED. 


POST-WAR HOUSING AT 
ILKESTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


Tue ILKESTON CORPORATION ARE 
fortunate in owning a site of 62 
acres for one of their post-war 
housing schemes. The site is situ- 
ated on high ground, with a good 
slope to the south, and is shielded 
-on the north by a picturesque blue- 
bell wood. 5 

In preparing the layout, every 
endeavour has been made to- take 


A. O. MARSHALL, M.INST.M.& 
CY.E., F.1.A.A.. BOROUGH 
ENGINEER AND. SURVEYOR. 
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advantage of the natural features 
and contours of the site, and, when 
completed, the scheme will become 
a self-contained community unit. 

The number of houses proposed 
to be erected is 500, details of which 
are given below. In the centre of 
the estate a traffic-free shopping 
centre is proposed, the suggested 
trades being grocer, fishmonger, 
tobacconist and newsagent, butcher, 
chemist, hairdresser, cobbler, and 
greengrocer. _ 

A “ green belt”’ is indicated in 
the valley on the south and extend- 
ing over the hill on the west,‘ ulti- 
mately linking with the wood. This 
separates the new from existing de- 
velopment, and the lower portiun 
is laid out with a recreation ground 
and children’s playground. Wind- 
ing walks with seats and trees will 
make it an interesting feature for 
the eyening walk. 

A community hall with main hall, 
stage, dressing- and committee- 
rooms, kitchen and refreshment 
rooms, a district library, and pos- 
sibly handicrafts rooms, are pro- 
posed, and there will be a clinic 
adjacent. Sites have been allocated 
for junior and infants’ schools. 

Ample access is provided, but not 
such as would. encourage ‘an un- 


' necessary passage of traffic through 


the estate, and in addition to the 
main avenues there will be quiet 
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** precincts’ or culs-de-sac. All roads are 
to ‘be of concrete, with paths and verges 
edged with trees and-shrubs. 

The houses are mainly semi-detached, with 
a number of blocks of threes. The pairs will 
be generally in accordance with the typical 
plan and photograph of model shown. This 
house has an area of 950 super feet, or a 
total of 1,008 ft., with cycle and fuel shed. 

The living-room is large and well lit. The 
stove is designed for both space and water 
heating, and its important feature is that 1t 
consumes smokeless fuel, thus abolishing 
dust and smoke, and reducing housework in 
cleaning. It will burn day and night contin- 
uously, using only 4lb. of coke per hour 
during the night. Other rooms in the 
house are heated by radiators or convected 
air. The tested efficiency of this stove is 75 
per cent., as compared with that of the 
ordinary coal-fire at 25 per cent. 

The kitchen design has been given special 
attention. It contains a dining-recess, gas 
cooking stove, double metal sink, refrigerator 
for food preservation and ample cupboarding, 
make-up table and hot, cupboard. 

Another important feature is the laundry 
unit, with its gas copper, wringer, sink and 
drainer, and a large drying cabinet for deal- 
ing with clothes on the wet wash-day. This 
eliminates clothes hanging in the kitchen. 

The hall gives direct access to both rooms, 
and has a space for a pram and heated 
cloaks cupboard. ; 

Construction is to be in brickwork, with 
tiled roofs and solid flooring covered with 
“ Granwood ” flooring or wood blocks and 
tiles. to the ground-floor rooms. 

Regard has been had to economy by reduc- 
tion of unnecessary angles, simplified plumb- 
ing, standardisation of cupboards, care in 
roof planning, reduction of fireplaces and 
flues by the single fire heating, use of 
internal self-faced building blocks, considera- 
tion of building frontage, and the provision 
of solid floors referred: to. 
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THE SCOTTISH HOUSING 
REPORT 


We have now the Report from the Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Joseph Westwood, M.P., Joint Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, on the various aspects of the post- 
war housing and equipment to be dealt 
with by local authorities. It is entitled 
‘* Planning Our New Homes.”’ : 

This Report has been prepared for 
the Scottish Department of Health, and 
much of the illustrative material is drawn 
from successful housing development in the 
larger towns of England visited by the 
Committee ; photographs from the United 
States, Sweden and elsewhere are also 
included. After study of the general scope 
of the problem and of the number of 
homes needed for various reasons, a 
‘Three Stage Programme” is recom- 
mended. 

The first stage visualises dwellings, 
preferably demountable, for purely tem- 
porary occupancy, also converted war 
buildings, and the provision of single- 
family houses temporarily divided into 
two flats, subsequently to be combined 
as one house. The second stage, over- 
lapping the first, would be the huilding 
of permanent houses of pre-war size, but 
with improved equipment for kitchens 
and built-in furniture, etc.; alternative 
building methods may be employed for 
these. The third stage, when costs are 
stabilised, and labour, materials, etc., 
more plentiful, would be the provision of 
the improved types of homes, with ‘‘ long- 
term standards’’ of accommodation and 
equipment illustrated in the Report. These 
should embody standards which it is 
hoped that ‘‘ posterity will judge worthy 
of the ideals and aspirations of our time 
and not unworthy of its own.’’ : 

Widely issued questionnaires indicate 
an overwhelming balance of preference for 
houses as opposed to flats, but the latter 
cannot be entirely ruled out in the larger 
cities, They have advantages in the pos- 
sible provision of central or district heat- 
ing and hot-water services, but demand a 
system for refuse disposal, such as the 
‘“‘Garchey,”’. as employed at Leeds, and 
in all cases automatic lifts when’ more 
than three floors in height. Even with 
well-planned balconies, flats are not suit- 
able for families with young children. 

An important feature in this Report is 
the emphasis laid on the inclusion of as 
much of the furniture and equipment in 
the structure of the home as is practicable. 
It is claimed that the provision of all de- 
sirable cupboards, wardrobes, etc., can be 
made at a cost of between £20 and £30 
per house by mass production to standard- 
ised designs, which are illustrated. 

It is pointed out that many of the com- 
paratively modern houses in Scotland are 
unsatisfactory as regards thermal and 
sound insulation. While the Committee 
seems to regard the greater employment of 
steel as a possibility, Miss Jean Mann, 
in a ,dissentient memorandum, points out 
that the steel-clad houses built after the 
last war are definitely unpopular for 
failure in these respects. Criticism is also 
directed towards the layout of housing 
schemes and the general design in many 
casés during the inter-war years. More 
variety in the siting of houses and con- 
sideration as to the provision of playing 
space for children, and grouping: into 
neighbourhood units provided with- essen- 
tial community services, such as churches, 
schools, shops, entertainment centres, 
clinics, etc., is wanted. What is termed the 





* “Planning Our New Homes.’’ A Report by the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. H.M. 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh. 3s. 
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THE SCOTTISH “DUPLEX” HOUSE 


THIS HOUSE, DESIGNS FOR WHICH WILL BE FOUND IN THE REPORT OF THE 
Government Committee on Post-War (Scottish) Housing, set up under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Westwood, M.P., is one recommended for use in 
the “‘ first stage ’’ re-housing proposals. It is a permanent single family house 
temporarily sub-divided into two family flats. Elevations and plans at stages 1 
and 2 are illustrated, taken from the Report, which is reviewed on this page. 
The hatched parts of the upper plan indicate temporary partitions. 
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parkway principle of layout is also advo- 
cated. 

To a large extent fences and. railings 
might be omitted. with advantage and 
more study given to the preservation of 
existing trees and the planting of new’ 
ones, together with a higher standard of 
street furniture, such as lamp-posts, traffic 
signs, street name-plates, and other inci- 
dental outdoor equipment. Seats and 
shelters may also be included in this. 


Before reviewing the details of house 
planning it is pointed out that the stan- 
dards of accommodation, though appar- 
ently similar in England and Scotland, are 
actually much less liberal in the north, 
as, whereas persons of all ages count as 
units in England, in Scotland children 
under 10 are counted as two to the unit, 
and imfants-under 12 months are not 
counted. The result of this disparity is 
that the accommodation demanded is some 
20 to 25 per cent. less north of the ‘Tweed. 


Numerous well-planned dwellings are 
illustrated, ranging from those of one 
storey to blocks of flats, and providing 
for a varied range of demands; the larger 
ones include a utility room for laundry 
work, etc., adjoining or forming part of 
the kitchen, but at times the combination 
results in rather cramped planning. Miss 
Mann is inclined to dissent from, any 
separation as reducing the kitchen space 
too much, but prefaces her criticism with 
the cogent remark that ‘“‘It is probably 
true that the architect has not yet emerged 
who can plan a kitchen to suit all women.” 
There are, of course, many possible varia- 
tions in the organisation of cooking and 
service, and.many different views as to 
what is the most appropriate method of 
conducting these. Some prefer a kitchen 
large enough to take meals in, others the 
alternatives of a good connection with the 
living-room or with a dining annexe. In 
the latter cases a good intermediate cup- 
board for service and storing clean china 
and glassware as well as condiments, etc., 
is of value, and the placing of this affects 
the kitchen plan; the requirements as to 
cooker and sinks: also vary, and good 
natural lighting, preferably from the left. 
hand, is desirable for as many operations 
as possible. For laundry work, access to 
open-air drying, drying racks and closets 
has to be considered, so that the problem 
of producing a perfect plan is far from 
being an easy one; many of those illus- 
trated are ingenious, but few succeed in 
combining all the points indicated. 

The: plan entitled the Duplex house, 
which starts as two flats with two bed- 
rooms, living-room, etc., ultimately to be 
converted into a commodious single cot- 
tage, is undoubtedly a clever one. The 
plan shows the staircases at first 
approached from. outside halfway up the 
ground floor and shut off from the inside 
by a store cupboard, which, on conversion, 
takes the first flight of steps from the 
internal hall on the lower floor. This is 

‘a particularly suitable scheme to provide 
for newly married people, before their 
demands exceed two bedrooms. 

It is interesting to note that-the Com- 
mittee’s deputation visiting English hous- 
ing schemes were accompanied by Mr. 
James Gray, R.S.W., who prepared a 
valuable film record exhibiting points of 
special interest. 


Appointment. : 

Fatxrmex Town Council have a Ue 8 
Mr. Henry Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., of Falkirk, 
to carry out the town planning of the 
burgh, and also to act in an advisory capa- 
city as consultant in connection with the 
development of the town. 
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ELECTRICITY AND TOWN. 
PLANNING 


ADDRESS BY MR. W. S$. MORRISON. 
Tue future of electricity in relation to 


town and country ._planning was the sub- ’ 


ject of a speech made in London recently 
by Mr. W. S. Morrison, M.P., Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. In the 
course of his remarks the Minister said :— 

Two points occur to me in which the 
industry of electrical supply has notably 
helped the planner already and promises 
to help him increasingly in the future. 
In so far as electricity enables people and 
industries to be more mobile—to have a 
wider choice of habitation—it makes the 
task of the planner easier, for it makes 
his material more elastic. He can make 
his plans in freedom from many trammels 
by which his predecessors were bound. 
Again, in so far as electricity supply 
enables people in*the country to enjoy 
such advantages as the telephone or the 
wireless—including, I hope, before too 
long, television—it adds richness and 
variety to the countryman’s life, and so 
counterbalances sonie of the temptations 


‘which in the past have drawn him to the 


town. In so far as electricity can. bring 
light and heat in a clean and convenient 
form to the countryman, it can make him 
more efficient, and his life—and still more, 
perhaps, the life of his: women folk— 
nearer to what we should all wish to see 
them. I see, myself, a great future for 
the electrically driven pump in rural dis- 
tricts as a factor of the first importance 
in the countryman’s water supply. For 
a proper water supply is vital not only to 
the daily comfort of every -household in 
the country but also to the daily work 
of every farm. 

And surely electricity holds out. high 
hopes for the development of truly rural 
industries. We have seen in this war, as 
compared with the last, what a revolu- 
tion electricity has effected by the intro- 
duction of the small electrically. driven 
motor. This has provided,a quiet, clean, 
readily controlled instrument which has 
greatly extended the scope of women’s 
employment and has made for compactness 
in factory layout. That is a development 
which has already affected industry every- 
where. It may well have a most im- 
portant influence also on the balanced 
development of our future countryside. 

The decision of Parliament that the 
future use of our land should be a planned 
use meant some change in outlook and 
some changes in organisation. Planning 
in consequence has become a more active 
process than before. We shall have to 
experiment a bit with the working of 
modified machinery. But. I have had 
opportunities of discussing these changes 
with leaders in your industry; and, after 
careful examination, I see no reason why, 
given common sense and good will, they 
should hamper legitimate electrical enter- 
prise in any = On the contrary, I 
venture to prophesy that in the long 
tun they will powerfully promote it. 

After all, in many parts of the country 
no serious difficulties seem to arise between 
supply ‘undertakings, local planning autho- 
rities, and voluntary bodies concerned 
with local amenities. All parties set them- 


- selves to establish friendly relations, and 


they keep those relations in good repair. 
In some districts, of course, there are diffi- 
culties and there may be friction. Some 
planning authorities have objected to all 
overhead lines-and not only to those, let 
us say, which invade delicate recesses of 
the countryside or destroy famous views, 
or where thé pylons would dwarf the 


, it could have 
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buildings. The fact is, of course, that 
pylons are often inevitable; but severe 
inharmony with their surroundings need 
not always result. _Much has already been 
done by improving their design; still more 
can be achieved by seeing that they are 
rightly sited. Then, again, new supply 
stations, as Battersea has shown, if well 
and carefully designed, may be not only 
useful but also handsome. 


PLANNING BY “ REALISTS ”’ 


SIR GILES SCOTT’S ADDRESS TO 
LIVERPOOL ROTARIANS. 

Tuat “ planning ’’ by so-called ‘“‘ prac- 
tical ’’ business men has involved this 
country in enormous losses and produced 
chaos and inefficiency was a statement 
made by Sm Gives Scort, R.A., in an 
address to Liverpool Rotary Club on 
March 23. ’ 

Sir Giles said that yntil the eighteenth 
century—the firest period of planning in 
this couniry—planning was done by 
architects under the private patronage ot 
cultured landowners. During the past 
hundred years or more, business men had 
entrusted the planning of roads, railways, 
factories, towns, and the rest ‘to what 
they called ‘‘ the practical realist,’’ who 
had made our industrial towns not merely 
unfit to live in but almost unfit to work in. 
That had resulted in terrible inefficiency. 

The so-called ‘‘ dreamers ” had been. the 
practical realists. The architect, a trained 
planner, grasped basic needs and condi- 
tions. If any man a hundred years ago 
had produced a. master-plan for a Liver- 
pool of its present’ proportions he would 
have been considered a silly ass; yet at 
least 90 per cent. of Liverpool had been 
erected in the past hundred years, and 
been planned. The 
enormous railway system*of Brituin was 
practically all constructed in fifty years, 
with all the necessary acquisitions of -land 
and constructed, moreover, with hand- 
shovels, picks, and horse-carts, and none 
of the mechanical equipment of the modern 
engineering contractor. : 

“The technical planning — experts,’” 
declared Sir Giles, ‘‘ are the architects. 
They are generally looked upon as artists, 
and of course they are. But planning is 
less an art than an exact scierice; it 
demands . precise thinking and _ logical 
deduction from basic facts. In the plan- 
ning I myself have been concerned with 
I have come into contact with people who 
are supposed to be experts, and have 
been astounded at their incredibly inexact 


thinking, even on their own particular 


subjects.’’ 

;One result of the lack of planning was 
the appalling waste of time on the roads. 
In New York it was said to represent. 
£70,000,000 a year. Assuming that Liver- 
pool’s loss was only £10,000,000 a_year— 
or even as low as £5,000,000; by capital- 
ising that at 4 per cent. we found that we 
could spend over £100,000,000 on improve- 
ments at once and be financially.no worse 
off. The London omnibuses lost £1,000,000 
a year through traffic delays, in time and 
petrol. That was the experience of one 
company alone, but the estimate did not 
include the value of all the time lost to 
passerigers. These losses did not appear 
anywhere, and so people forgot them. 
By going out for practical efficiency. in 
planning we should get beauty as well. 


British Standards. 
The following B.S. Specification has 
been issued from 28, Victoria-st., S.W.1. 
Form of Time and Wages Sheets and 
Pay Packets for the Building and Civil 
Engineering Contracting Industries. 
(Price, 2s. post free.* 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other mattens of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Claims Under War-Time Conditions. 

To THe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sm,—I was pleased to observe in your 
issue of March 24 a response by “ F.S.I.”’ 
to my letter on the subject of ‘‘ ex-gratia 
claims.’’ The main tenor of this reply 13 
to doubt my authority to make a state- 
ment on the subject, and it concludes with 
a suggestion that such matters are best 
left to the ‘experts of the claims de- 
partments.”’ 

Being ‘a qualified quantity surveyor 1 
ask leave to meet the charge that I have 
made ‘‘sweeping generalisations.’’, My 
statements were not intended to particu- 
larise or reveal accurately any typical 
claims made. Such is the fantastic-nature 
of many claims that to mention them 
would be to invite recognition. Indeed, I 
can go no farther than Mr. T. P. Bennett, 
the Director of Works, whose statements 
I have endeavoured to emphasise. In any 
case, I hope that those builders who are 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that 
a contract is a contract have taken careful 
note of the few classical examples of 
‘claims’? enumerated by ‘‘ F.S.I.”’ . For 
their information I would say that such 
claims may be multiplied ad infinitum ; 
all they have to do is to employ someone 
clever enough to think out the ‘‘ varia- 
tions on the theme.’’ No doubt the 
‘“‘experts of the claims departments ”’ 
would know this even better than I do. 

The main subject of my previous letter 
has been avoided by ‘‘ F.8.I.’”’ The funda- 
mental point which I wish to establish is 
that while ‘‘ ex-gratia claims”’ are given 
consideration by Gévernment Depart- 
ments, tendering will not be on a fair 
basis. 

There are two methods of dealing with 
this problem. One is to discountenance 
all ex-gratia claims made; the other is, 
in future, to inform all contractors prior 
to tendering that ex-gratia consideration 
will be given, at the termination of the 
contract, to any claims made on account 
of losses due to war conditions. 

As regards the first of the above 
methods, quite unknowingly, ‘‘ F.S.I.”’ 
endorses my argument against recognising 
ex-gratia claims by his suggestion that I 
should make “discreet inquiries’’ as to 
which contractors have put up ex-gratia 
claims since 1939. It is the fact that 
some contractors have claimed, and others 
have not, which is worrying me. I can- 
not help. wondering what the “next 
lowest tenderer ’’ would think if he knew 
that his successful competitor was recoup- 
ing his margin of victory by means of an 
ex-gratia claim. The reason why the 
next lowest tenderer was so placed would 
easily be because he had visualised in his 
estimate just such a contingency as is 
now the subject of the successful -con- 
tractor’s claim. 

“‘F.S.I.” observes that Government 
Departments have shown little haste in 
making payments in respect of claims. I 
would add that I have never yet known 
them to approach a contractor who has 
not made this type of claim to inform him 
that he may do so, which they ought to 
do if they wish to retain their reputa- 
tion for impartiality. 

In the past, when clear issues have been 
at stake, as with Holidays with Pay 
contributions, Government Departments 
lave given favourable consideration to 
such claims, but immediately claims for 
such matters as ‘‘ loss of output,” ‘‘ addi- 
tional clerical work due to statutory 
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requirements,’ etc., arise, we enter the 
realms «f conjecture. 

If contracts are going to be run in 
this manner, let us be honest with our- 
selves and revert once again to “‘ cost- 
plus,” of which this method is but an 
inverted form. This means disregarding 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee and returning by easy stages to 
the complete absence of incentive to 
economy characteristic of ‘‘ cost-plus’”’ 
building. 

As regards the second of the two 
methods suggested above for dealing with 
the problem of claims, and using the 
valuable illustrations given by ‘ F.S.I°,”’ 
a ‘‘Notice to Tenderers’’ could be 
framed as follows: ‘‘ Tenderers are 
informed thar all claims in respect of loss 
of production due to employment of 
designated craftsmen, winter working or 
working during inclement weather, loss 
of output due to redirection, etc., will be 
considered by the Ministry at the conclu- 
sion of the contract.’’ This “notice” 
could be attached to the invitations to 
tender, thereby placing all contractors on 
a level basis. 

“F.S.I.’’ doubts the wisdom of asking 
contractors to cover for claims in their 
tenders because it would ‘‘increase the 
cost of Government building work.”’ For 
myself, I think a saving would be effected 
as between competitive ‘‘ gross’’ tenders. 
i.e., covering for all contingencies, and 
“‘net’’ tenders, plus for ex-gratia con- 
sideration. 

In conclusion, I must repeat my main 
question, which is—If ex-gratia claims 
are to be allowed, where is the fair basis 
of tendering? Perhaps, in view of the 
above explanations, ‘‘ F.S.I.’’ will under- 
stand my concern and appreciate my en- 
thusiastic support of the observations 
made by Mr. T. P. Bennett. 

Lipra. 


To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—I do not know if ‘‘ Libra’ (who 
wrote on this subject in your issue for 
March 10) is a professional man, but his 
letter does not appear to me to reflect 
that judicial impartiality which the builds 
ing and civil engineering industries have 
come to expect from the. architect and 
quantity surveyor. I fail to see how 
claims, the fictitious nature of which is 
apparent, can be difficult to prove false; 
perhaps in this the fiction is more ap- 
parent than real. 

The Government readily admitted the 
impossibility of estimating the incidence 
of war-time legislation on contracts, and 
excluded the consideration of these from 
tenders. It seems to me to be a sound 
principle not to ask the impossible. It is 
possible to assess the incidence of the 
excluded items accurately on completion, 
and the contractor is reimbursed the net 
cost of these. I should like to emphasise 
the word ‘‘ net.’’ What other industry 
advances large sums of money and under- 
takes the necessary administration and 
recording of the transaction for ‘‘ nowt ’’? 
But perhaps this is another apparent 
fiction. 

It surely must be acknowledged that 
there are imponderables involved in a war- 
time contract which have not been ex- 
cluded from tenders, and yet are just as 
much the result of present conditions as 
those which have. Their advent is new to 
the industry and peculiar to war. The 
only way to allow for them, apart from 
non-contractual claims, would appear to 
be cost plus, a case of the cure being worse 
than the disease. 

On commencing a job of any size, the 
contractor has to instal a site organisation, 
erect offices, canteen, living accommoda- 


i. 
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tion, etc, Often this organisation does not 
function economically for months because 
of shortage of site labour. Again, a large 
number of workers on war-time contracts 
have had little previous experience of the 
work they are doing, suffer from physical 
disabilities and are past the prime of life. 
Sometimes, owing to the needs of war, 
work of more immediate priority restricts 
supplies and causes disorganisation, such 
as transport being directed to haul sugar 
beet instead of sand, etc. Obviously, a 
contractor cannot assess the value of these 
things prior to their advent. Does 
‘“‘ Libra ’’ expect him to? 

A contractor is not a philanthropist or 
a professional gambler; he is usually fully 
prepared to take the usual business risks 
plus a few others which tradition has made 
his own, but he cannot be expected to 
suffer losses from causes which are new 
and peculiar, which he cannot assess 
beforehand, control on the job or evaluate 
to the satisfaction of ‘‘ Libra ’’ after. 

The contractor realises that all these 
things are the inevitable result of a 
country endeavouring to carry out max1- 
mum production with reduced man-power, 
and suffers the worry and strain involved 
in the most part cheerfully, but I feel that 
a protest is necessary when his efforts to 
recover his losses are dubbed ‘‘ apparent 
fiction.” 

Fortunately, Government Departments 
are more aware of the actual site condi- 
tions and the reality of most of the ex 
gratia claims submitted, and hesitate to 
adopt such a sweeping and prejudiced 
attitude as ‘‘ Libra.’’ 

E. T. Brown. 


Hinchley Wood, 
Esher, Surrey. 


To tHE Epiror or 7he Builder. 


Str,—The old fables that builders live 
on their losses, make their profits out of 
extras, or rely on. claims to “‘ get them 
out,’’ are nothing more than picturesque 
frivolities in the circumstances referred 
to. As “F.S.I.” pointed out in your 
issue for March 24, the builder cannot, 
when tendering, anticipate and allow for 
inefficiencies or inabilities on the part of 
Government Departments. The builder 
hopes with each new contract that there 
will be no repetition of the muddle 
caused through lack of timely informa- 
tion, plans, instructions, or p.c.s, etc., 
and is not at all pleased if he has to rely 
on claims to get him out. 

Secondly, the non-contractual claims, 
sometimes ignobly referred to as “‘sym- 
pathetic claims,’ are so complicated and 
overlapping, so disorganising and de- 
moralising that the only common-sense, 
practical and honest method (in most 
cases) of estimating the losses involved 
is by reference to the prime cost, and 
comparing it with the estimated cost, or 
such reasonably adjusted estimated cost 
that other considerations would indicate. 

Thirdly, a low or keen competitive 
tender essentially implies as high a stan- 
dard of efficiency on the other side as on 
the builder’s side. The architect and/or 
client must learn the obligation a low 
tender puts on him, since the builder has 
provided no margin to cover shilly-shally- 
ing, chopping and changing, or dilatory 
methods, and will expect to be paid 
extra when he is put to extra cost through 
impediments arising out of such lack of 
reciprocal efficiency. 

A low tender may mean that a mistake 
has been made, that the builder hopes to 
get away with it, or it may mean other 
things; but the architect is well advised 
to assume that it means that a very effi- 
cient builders’ organisation is behind it, 
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and one that will expect the architect or 
client to pay for their shortcomings. 
This, I hope, is really the point Mr. 


T. P. Bennett intended “Libra” and 
others to appreciate. 
Epsom. C. G. 


** Quantity Surveyors’ Post-War 
Problems.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I read with great interest the 
report of the discussion on the above sub- 
ject in your issue of March 24. 

Mr. Harris said : ‘‘ I sometimes wonder 
if the traditional method of setting down 
dimensions by the taker-off cannot be done 
in @ manner which will cut out or reduce 
the labour of abstracting. ...’’ To this 
I would say, ‘‘ Never has the Northern 
Method of Quantity Taking been endorsed 
by a more eminent authority.”’ 

This meditation by Mr. Harris consti- 
tutes a precise definition of taking-off as 
it is done in the North of England. 
Trades are taken-off -in succession, and 
the building is ‘‘ erected’’ in theory in 
the mind of the surveyor in exactly the 
same manner as it is erected in practice 
by the builder. Consequently the taking- 
off sheets can be ‘‘ billed ’’ direct, being 
already grouped into trades. No abstract- 
ing is necessary. It means rather more 
concentration, care and patience by the 
surveyor, but certainly no more time is 
taken, and the time spent abstracting is 
completely cancelled. 

A further suggestion made by Mr. 
Harris was the possibility of eliminating 
certain ‘‘ detailed labour items’’ from 
bills of quantities. Once again the 
Northern Method {prior to S.M.M.)- has 
an answer in the old ‘‘ labour to hollows ”’ 
item, measured in super. yards over all 
openings and priced to include for all 
plumbing to angles, etc., and other work, 
involved in forming an opening in a brick 
or other wall. 

Again, Mr. Harris considered the old 
unit of measurement, the rod of 272} it. 
super., to be cumbersome. In the North 
of England the unit of méasurement for 
brickwork has always been ‘‘ yard super. 
reduced to ‘one brick thick.’’ Although 
this is endorsed by the S.M.M., it is 
seldom used outside the North. 

One suggestion I would like to add is 
the extreme usefulness, as regards speed, 
of a comptometer and operator in a quan- 
tity surveyor’s office. 

A subject which Mr. Harris did not 
touch upon was the possibility of contrac- 
tors’ surveyors becoming members of pro- 
fessional] institutions whilst retaining their 
appointments. I do not see how this can 
work, but it is sufficiently important to 
merit discussion as a post-war problem for 
the quantity surveying profession. 

MANCUNIAN. 


Zinc Pigment Development Association. 

An association to be known as the Zinc 
Pigment Development Association has 
been formed, comprising the leading 
British producers of zinc pigments. The 
principal object of the association is to 
encourage and develop the uses, actual 
and potential, of zinc pigments by all ap- 
propriate means, particularly by making 
their properties and applications more 
widely known and appreciated. The 
Association is strictly non-commercial in 
character, and has no interest in price- 
fixing or similar matters. 

Mr. G. H. C. Gundry and Mr. D. J. W. 
Orr have been elected first chairman and 
deputy chairman respectively. The Asso- 
ciation will work in co-operation with the 
Zine Development Association, of Lin- 
coln House, 15, Turl-st., Oxford (Tel. 
48088), and its offices are at the sam=2 
addtess. : 
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NATIONAL PLANNING AND 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Speakrne in London on March 23, Sir 
Montacu Bartow, Bt., said that many 
planners vitally interested in problems of 
reconstruction were to-day impatient at 
the delay in coming to decisions. ‘‘ Let 
this never be forgotten,’’ said Sir Mon- 
tague. ‘‘It is impossible to estimate the 
debt which we allow to the genius and 
courage of the Prime Minister; the war 
and international relations are taxing his 
strength to the utmost; no patriot would 
wish to add to the vast burden of toil and 
responsibility which he carries daily. 
But our business is with the Second Line, 
the Home Front rather than with the 
Prime Minister’s special concern. As to 
the situation on the Home Front :— 


(i) The Government has been making 
progress in several directions, ¢@.9., 
Education, Health, even possibly 
‘* Beveridge.” ; 
_ (ii) We shall, however, reap a bitter 
harvest of confusion and possible chaos, 
unless at any rate the main lines of 
internal reconstruction policy (especially 
with regard to the Prime Minister’s 
three points—Houses, Food, and Work) 
are well defined -before the last shot is 
fired; the second, at any rate, of these 
three points concerns us closely to-day. 
Housing and Employment must always 
be prime factors in the success of 

’ industry. 

(iii) The Prime Minister is able to- 
day—for these home problems—to call. 
to his aid a band of lieutenants of 
proved ability and experience—Sir John 
Anderson, the Chancellor; ~ Lord 
Woolton. specially charged with Re- 
construction; and Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning; not to mention the President of 
the Board of Trade, the Minister of 
Labour, and the heads of other Depart- 
ments concerned; and we can well be- 
lieve that they are actively at work. 


The Barlow Commission Recommenda- 
tions. 

‘* Many people talk glibly of the Barlow 
and Uthwatt Reports, but it is a standing 
source of astonishment how few people 
seem, in fact, to have read them. Will 
you forgive me if I remind you that the 
unanimously agreed recommendations of 
the Barlow Commission were :— 
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nh? That with regard to location of 
industry and the industrial population 
national action was necessary (recommen- 
dation 1); 

(2) For this purpose a new Central 
Authority, national in character, was re 
quired (recommendation 2). 


‘*Lord Reith, when Minister of Works 
and Planning more than two years ago, 
announced acceptance by the Government 
of these two unanimous recommendations ; 
he declared at the same time that four 
other agreed recommendations were to be 
subject to further examination. These 
were: (3) Continued redevelopment and 
slum clearance in congested areas; (4) 
coupled with decentralisation of popula- 
tion, when n , from those areas ; 
(5) better balance of industry throughout 
the country and greater diversification as 
a cushion against unemployment (recom- 
mendation 4); and (6) Measures to check 
the continued growth of ‘‘ millionaire” 
cities, and especially of London and the 
Home Counties, by a limited control over 
new industries. 


‘‘QOn these four recommendations we 
have waited and still wait for some 
Government decisions. Rumour has it 
that the proposal to control. in some 
measure the location of industry with a 
view to checking the growth of congested 
urban areas has, at any rate as part of a 
national policy, been rejected. However, 
we have not been left entirely without 
rays of light in the gloom of indecision.” 


° 


A National Pian Essential. 

‘‘There is general agreement that a 
national plan is essential. What ground 
should such a plan cover? Answers will 
doubtless vary. I can mention shortly 
three objectives which I should like the 
national plan to aim at, and also three 
further objectives which, in my view, 
must be included if national progress ‘s 
to be secured. 

““The desirable objectives include : 

‘* (a) ‘Encouragement’ by the Govern- 
ment with the co-operation of industry 
(and on lines in fact suggested in evidence 
before the Barlow Commission by repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of British 
Industries) of new industries, to start 
operations in smaller towns or new indus- 
trial estates rather than in the suburbs of 
great cities, and particularly in prefer- 
ence to the Metropolitan area. Employers 
of goodwill have already shown willing- 
ness to co-operate on these lines. Simi- 
lar procedure has already been suggested 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
in favour of the ‘special’ areas as inii- 
-eated above. If ‘encouragement’ and 
inducements prove ineffective, further 
control by means of permits may become 
necessary. 

‘*(b) Some closer linking of town and 
country ; the rich municipalities and their 
inhabitants, surrounded by pleasant open 
country, draw on it for healthy relaxation 
as well as for fresh nutritive food, water 
supply, etc., and should be> willing to 
share to some extent in the financial 
burden of the countryside. 


**(c) Such closer linking can probably 
only be achieved by some reform of Local 
Government and the rating system. 
Larger units of Local Government, em- 
bracing more than one county, and pos- 
sibly several independent municipalities, 
have ..been under consideration in receit 

ears, ¢.g., by the Royal Commission 0: 

yneside. It is significant that the 
Government health proposals do contem- 
plate for medical purposes ‘areas of admin- 
istration larger than the county or ‘he 
county borough.” 
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THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


PLANNING OF THE LAND. 


In a paper on ‘‘ Agriculture and Plan- 

ning,’ read before the Town Planning 
Institute on March 16, Dr. L. Duprey 
Stamp, B.A., put forward some construc- 
tive proposals for the right use of the 
land of this country. We. take the 
following extracts :— 


Homes. 

It is scarcely necessary (said the lec- 
turer) to urge that adequate housing must 
stand very high in the list of priorities in 
the use of land. This priority is being 
recognised at the present time and we are 
faced with the immediate post-war need 
for 4,000,000 houses. If these are to be 
dwellings of the individual family type as 
opposed to blocks of flats, the area of land 
involved is something of the order of 
400,000 acres; roughly equivalent to two 
normal sized English counties. It is, of 
course, recognised that a considerable 
proportion of the land required can be, 
and should be, available through the 
clearance of obsolete housing, but there 
will still remain even for the adequate 
housing of our existing population the 
need for very considerable areas of land 
which are at present open land mainly 
farmland. 

It is easy to say that the need is for 
the right houses in the right place. The 
proper design of houses is a matter for 
the architect, and there is obviously a 
greater need than has been recognised in 
the. past for the design of homes for the 
lower income groups to be more closely 
related to the functions which these 
homes are called upon to fulfil. Homes 
cannot be standardised to any one pattern. 
This applies particularly to the distinc- 
tion between rural and urban housing. 
The need in country dwellings for storage 
space for garden produce, the provision of 
facilities for drying clothes when the occu- 
pants of the houses are normally exposed 
daily to the influence of the elements, 
separates rural dwellings from town dwell- 
ings designed for an equivalent income 
group. 

It is now an accepted principle, both 
from the agricultural point of view and 
from the town planning point of view, 
that new rural cottages should be placed 
in groups in close proximity to existing 
nuclei so as to foster the corporate life of 
village communities, which has been in 
danger of complete disintegration. The 

* grafting of new building on to old existing 
villages calls for much skill and there is 
sometimes the opposition of the farming 
community, still thinking in terms of the 
tied cottage attached to the isolated farm, 
but, as the Scott Report recognised, tied 
cottages sited on the farm should be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. The 
answer is the closely knit village and an 
avoidance of the tendency to straggle in 
unsightly ribbon development along the 
approach roads, a tendency so common as 
to be characteristic of the 1919-1939 
period. - 

In the choice of sites for new housing it 
is often urged that the choice must be of 
good building land. What exactly does 
this connote? It ought to connote a site 
which is well’ situated relative to the focus 
of village life—ease of access and proxim- 
ity to the school, the church, the pub, 
the village institute; a site so chosen that 
the buildings to be erected on it will form 
a natural addition to those already exist- 
ing and will neither mar nor clash with 
them. Of course, the site must be so 
situated that it can be easily supplied with 
essential services. We must recognise that 


it has long since become the birthright 


~ 


of every British family to expect such 
essentials of modern life as electricity, a 
piped water supply and indoor sanitation, 
and so the site must be chosen that these 
services can be readily supplied at a 
reasonable, if not a minimum, cost. Un- 
fortumately in the inter-war period a good 
building site had rather come to denote 
land which was flat or relatively level, 
either well drained or easily drained, and 
situated on a main road where the essen- 
tial services already existed. Flat, well- 
drained land is often the best agricultural 
land, and so often such sites broke into # 
well-balanced farm unit or spoilt the 
shape of a good farm field. 

Taken on a larger scale, when a housing 
estate, a dormitory satellite, or it may be 
a new satellite town, is to be developed, 
is it then true to say that the best site is 
level or gently undulating well-drained 
land? This undoubtedly has been the 
tendency. A minimum of drainage work 
is required, a minimum of difficulty in lay- 
ing out roads, a minimum of foundations 
in the actual buildings—in sum, easy 
estate development. But how many were 
the deadly dull results of the choice of 
such sites!—sites which, incidentally, 
have robbed the countryside of huge areas 
of its most fertile land. I venture to sug- 
gest that such sites are very far indeed 
from being ideal for housing ; they are not, 
in fact, good housing sites. The site with 
a naturally: varied relief, with hill and 
dale, with slopes which may often be 
quite severe, is not only likely to be land 
far less valuable to the nation’s agricul- 
ture, but is the type which will provide 
the town planner with genuine opportuni- 
ties for the layout of an attractive settle- 
ment with hill features, riverside or 
streamside. walks and gardens, winding 
roads which follow naturally the contours 
—there are endless possibilities of making 
the most of natural features, and if a little 
bit more expensive there is no doubt that 
the long-term result is worth the trouble. 
Further, there is in many parts of the 
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country light, sandy land which drains so 
freely as to be of little use agriculturally, 
but which does afford excellent dry sites 
for housing. It is scarcely necessary to 
recall that such land has been greatly 
sought by the higher income groups who 
have established , es in Surrey on the 
borders of Surrey heaths. There are other 
cases where large-scale” housing develop- 
ment for lower income groups could well 
be encouraged on such land. 

Both these cases go to show that there 
should not’ really be a conflict of interest 
between the agriculturalist who desires to 
keep the best land and the housing de- 
veloper who has fought in the- past for 
that same land, ignoring poorer tracts in 
reality more suited to his own uses. 

There are, of course, going to be many 
cases where good agricultural land must 
be sacrificed in the national need for hous- 
ing, but let us hope there will be a cessa- 
tion from the profligate use of land which 
again characterised the gee between the 
wars. Around practically every town of 
any size in this country there are half- 
developed housing estates, roads laid out 
or made up, corner plots left as sites for 
shops which have never been erected* 
perhaps a quarter or a third of the whole 
built over, the rest lying derelict and idle 
or with extreme difficulty being partly 
utilised for food production under the 
stress of war. Above everything, in the 


‘ interests of national economy as well as 


in the interests of the country and of 
the towns we need a drastic tidying up 
and the completion of development in all 
such areas. It is true that the unde- 
veloped plots are often in private owner- 
ship and so the temptation for the local 
authority is to hop over these partly de- 
veloped fringes and to take virgin land. 
However difficult, it is to my mind quite 
definitely against the national interest to 
take new land when so much remains 
half developed. 

The solution may be to use compulsory 
purchase where land held by private de- 
velopers is not developed within @ given 
number of years, whilst legislation deal- 
ing with the question of compensation is 
as usual an essential key to the problem. 


Transport and Communications. 

The basal road system of this country 
we owe to the earliest of the attempts at 
real national planning, as carried out by 
the Romans. There has, probably never 
been a period when we have done so many 
foolish things in our transport system as 
were perpetrated in the period of 1919 to 
1939 between the wars. The construction 
of by-passes, out of date within five years 
of construction and lined with more of the 
same houses they were built to avoid, is 
an. outstanding example. What we need 
now are a few main trunk highways, 
treated more as railways, with only 
limited access, and an absolute prohibi- 
tion of roadside development. These will 
pass through open country but, as such 
examples as the road between Leather- 
head and Dorking have exemplified, they 
need not be detrimental to the appearance 
of the country and they will bear the same 
relationship to farm units as - railways 
have done. Their presence will canalise 
fast traffic and prevent continued spoiling 
of existing country by everlasting patchy 
road widening. They must, of course, be 
restricted to fast motor traffic, but to 
counterbalance there must be a prohibi- 
tion of motor traffic on some lanes and of 
wheeled traffic entering on a nationally 
demarcated system of footpaths. 





* There is evidence that we are already over- 
provided with shops and the solution seems to 
be to build on all sites in such a way that shops 
can be added on to the fronts of houses as part 
of a proper design if needed. 
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The new needs of the future include 
aerodromes, and we do not yet know the 
proportion of the surface which we must 
continue to devote to the used of the armed 
forces. Fortunately, land required for the 
ene purpose is very often the poorer 
and. 

It should be clear from the preceding 
paragraphs that our land has to satisfy 
many requirements, but that its use for 
those varied purposes does not involve 
any essential conflict. 


“The Urban Fence.” 

There is general agreement that country 
should be country and town town, and 
that it is the untidy sprawl! of unregulated 
housing towards and into the country 
which creates a no man’s land neither 
satisfactory from the utilitarian standpoint 
nor attractive from the gwsthetic. It is 
unkind to call this sprawl a suburban 
sprawl; for a suburb, properly developed, 
is just the attractive fringe to the more. 
closely knit urban heart, but there are 
times when one hankers after the concept 
of the medieval town, surrounded by a 
wall and thus clearly defined. Perhaps it 
is possible to develop a modern substitute 
for the city wall and-for want of a better 
name we may refer to it as the ‘‘ Urban 
Fence.”’ 

Around most of our towns and cities it 
is possible to draw a line and to say that 
everything within that line is the concern 
primarily of the town; that within the line 
there may be tracts of open land, but it is 
open land so under urban influence that 
whatever the inherent quality of the soil 
its value for farming is seriously impaired. 
It should be poe to agree such a line 
and then to say that everything within it 
should be a matter of town planning, and 
that the agriculturalist relinquishes the 
right to be consulted as to the future de- 
velopment of whatever is left within the 
Urban Fence. This is the point of view 
now being taken by the Planning Division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, the only 
proviso being the, continued interest in 
allotments which lie within the Urban 
Fence. 

Outside the Urban Fence the dominant 
interests are rural, the dominant utilisa- 
tion agriculture and the farmer is the 
sitting tenant, and whilst there is no sug- 
gestion of prohibiting development in 
selected parts outside the Fence the onus 
of proof that a change from agriculture to 
other use is desirable should be upon those 
who propose ‘to make the change and not 
on the farmer to prove that he has a right 
to remain. 

This concept of the Urban Fence is now 
being applied by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s Rural Land Utilisation Officers in 
consultation with the Regional Planning 
Officers and Local Planning Authorities 
and suggests itself as a very- helpful 
approach to common problems. From the 
rural point of view it solves the problem 
of private development as well as develop- 
ment by local authority—all is free within 
the Urban Fence. 

Outside the Urban Fence, broadly 
speaking. is what can be called the Rural 
Zone. This term is used despite its pre- 
vious connotation because one would wish 
to see applied in it the principle of ad hoc 
approval for all development, includin 
farms and farm buildings. The Rura 
zone is primarily agro-forestal land and 
one would‘ deprecate the system of 
ordinary zoning for development around 
each village. Where a village is situated 
in such a position that its development is 
almost certain, then ordinary planning by 
means of zoning is appropriate, but this 
certainly does not apply to the vast 
majority of English or Welsh villages. 

The lecturer concluded by suggesting a 
national scheme of land classification. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING 
POLICY 


T. AND C.P.A. MEMORANDUM. 


Tue following statement has been issued 
by the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation :— 

The sense of urgency in preparing for 
post-war housing shown in the recent 
statement by the Minister of Health is 
welcome. In the 16 months after the 
armistice of 1918 only 715 houses were 
built in England and Wales. Even in the 
first 53 years (up to September, 1924) only 

2,735 houses were built. The idea of 
building 300,000’ in the first two years is 
a bold one in view of the difficulties. 

Unfortunately, the housing programme 
is being shaped in the absence of funda- 
mental planning decisions. This _ will 
prejudice the whole future. If building 
ls got going again at a speed of 200,000. 
houses in the second year, on 1939 assump- 
tions as to the direction of development, 
all the pre-war trends will be: resumed. 
The special opportunity of starting in a 
new and better direction will have been 
lost. No such opportunity can be expected 
again. 

Local Authorities, having had no guid- 
ance whatever as to a new policy for 
locating industry. and population, are 
generally reviving and extending 1939 
schemes. Most of these must. in Fact be 
schemes for further suburban extensions 
on a large scale. Some will be schemes 
for blocks of flats in central areas, at the 
high density forced on authorities by the 
same old necessity of housing people where 
they happen to be. 

The Barlow Commission Report, pre- 
sented in 1940, warned the nation that the 
pre-war drift of population. and growth of 
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the larger cities was to be deplored. The 
solution recommended was decentralisa- 
tion and dispersal of some industry and 
population in order to secure a better dis- 
tribution and diversification of industry in 
all regions, 

To achieve this, national policy should 
turn development: in the direction oi 
smaller towns, including many existing 
towns and some new garden cities, with 
industry, in which people can both live 
and work in open surroundings and be 
near the country. The relief so given to 
pressure in the congested city areas would 
enable those areas to be rebuilt at lower 
densities with more houses and gardens 
and with plenty of open space. This is ' 
vital for the future of the nation. 

The public after the “ blitz’’ of 1940- 
1941 became hopeful of a great policy ou 
these lines, and the Government encour- 
aged this by saying they were studying 
the Barlow Foy and by appointing the 
Uthwatt and Scott Committees. It was 
widely hoped that over-concentration of 
cities would be brought to an end, and 
that excess of suburban sprawl would also 
be stopped. New towns would be built, 
and the countryside around and between 
towns safeguarded. All this, however, 
requires the following measures :— 

J. Guidance of the location of industry 
—restriction in congested areas, encourage- 
ment to go to suitable places by trading 
estates, facilities, etc. ; 

2. Setting a new standard of maximum 
housing density in rebuilt areas, to stop 
perpetuation of the most unpopular type 
of block dwellings, and restore the family 
living standard of the house and garden 
for the great majority of the rehoused. 

3. New legislation for compensation and 
betterment. This is an inescapable con- 
dition of planning. It must be such as to 
enable the large areas with ‘‘ building 
value ’’ to be kept open as green belts. 
Also to enable authorities to insist on 
rebuilding in centres at a lower density. 
As these restrictions would only shiit 
** building value ’”’ elsewhere, cost of com- 
ensation (which should be nationally 
Coreel would be largely recoverable by a 
levy on increases in value elsewhere. This 
is the principle of the Uthwatt Report. 

4. Powers to Local Authorities to buy 
land for redevelopment at not more than 
1939 value. 

None of these, except No. 4, has yet 
been decided on by the Government. 
Without the adoption of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
development must inevitably be resumed 
on the old lines. 

Much harm has been done already by 
the absence of a policy for planning. The 
urgency of the housing need is so great 
that Local Authorities in the larger cities 
will speed-up rather than slow-down their 
schemes for expansion and_ over-dense 
redevelopment. ‘They can hardly-do other- 
wise (even if they wish to) unless the 
Government handles the location of 
industry, and deals with the compensation- 
betterment difficulty on bold lines. 

Nothing in a good planning policy need 
delay the provision of houses. They can 
be built as quickly in the right places as 
in the wrong ones. But it will be a major 
national disaster if the urgency of housing 
is allowed to prejudice the whole future 
of Town and Country Planning. And this 
is the situation which has developed. 


Structural Engineers’ Examinations. 

The total number of candidates who 
appeared at the annual examinations of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers 
was 145, of whom 33 took the Graduate- 
ship Examination and 112 the Associate- 
Membership Examination. Of these, 26 
passed the Graduateship Examination 
and 71 the Associate-Membership Ex- 
amination, making a total of 97 success- 
ful candidates. 
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REBLIILDING LONDON 
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When it comes to building again alter the War, give 
your contract to a member of the London Master Builders’ 


Association. | A list of member's will gladly be sent on 


application to the address below. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


affiliated to the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 


47, BEDFORD SQUARE MUSEUM 3767. LONDON, W.C.1 
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NEW CARD 


TO READ THE 
INSTRUCTIONS ON 
_ THE BACK OF THE 
NEW CARD 
WILL SAVE ALL 
CONCERNED 
TIME, TROUBLE, 
LABOUR | 
AND MONEY 


-PARAGRAPH FIVE 


THE BUILDER 


EMPLOYERS ARE ASKED 
TO TAKE NOTICE THAT: 


The stamping of the New Card begins 
in the week commencing Monday, the 
3rd April, 1944. 

Reimbursements to Contractors, by 
the Management Company, on the Old 
Card are contingent on their operatives 


taking a week’s holiday between the 
1st April and the 31st October, 1944. 


Operatives who have left the Building 
and Civil Engineering industries and who 
have -in their possession their Old 
Card, may, but only between the 
31st August and the 31st October, 


1944, make written application for 
' payment: direct to the offices of the 


Company. ; : 
In the case of the transference of an 
operative to employment outside the 
scope of the Scheme, he must retain 


his New Card. 


OLD CARD 





READ—CAREFULLY— 
BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING 


HOLIDAYS SCHEME 


MANACEMENT LIMITED 


Registered Office 
@. NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


OF THE 
“NOTES TO OPERATIVE” 
ON THE BACK OF 
THE NEW CARD 


(HOLIDAY PERIOD—APRIL-OCTOBER, 1944.) 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING ‘TRADE 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 





| Crafts-| Lab- | ‘ae Lab- || Lab- | 
; men. | ourers. | ourers. 








|Cleveleys 1/7 \Isle of Than: / 1/54 | See ony 
Clitheroe 2/0 1/7. Isle of Wight 1/5 | Scarborough 
Cobham (Surrey) .... 1/6} | Keighley | 2/0 

Colchester 1/64 |, Kenilworth 

Colwyn Bay 1/il 1/6} |\Kettering M.B. ......| 
\Congleton ....... bec 1/64 ||Kidderminster M.B. . 
\Coventry C.B. 2/0 1/7 | King’s Lynn ... 
Cranbrook i Kirkham 

Cranleigh y ||Knowle .. 


1/8 | (Sittingbourne 


(Crowborough / ‘ | Skegness U.D 
Cuckfield \Ieicester C.ik. 2237 7 | Sleaford UD. 
ee 2/0 | Leighton Buzzard .. Ve | |Slough 
ee / Smethwick 
|| Lew 1/ | Southampton 
‘Lichfield M.B. / | ae pace 


‘Deal | 
: Denbigh Town | 1/6} |'Lincoin C.B. 2/0 |\Southpo: 
Ashford (Kent) Derby C.B | / Littlehampton 0 South PShields 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/0 Devizes .... Liverpool } Spalding 
Ashington ran gi Llandudno / Stafford M.B......-- 
Ashtead 2/0 Didcot... - |\Llanelly+ |Staines 
Ashton-under-Lyne .. 'Di sa vat ||London— \Stamford M.B. ...... 
Aylesbury | 2/0 || 12m. radius oceans 
Lc $7 1/43 |) 9 1/3 | 12-15m. radius ws} 2/1 \Stockpo 
i 15st | \Long Eaton U.D. ... i lSeoshvon-oc-Tees Ades 
1/54 ||Longton ee |\Stoke-on-Trent eB. 

1/54 lLoughborough M.B.. 0 /1 |Stourbridge M.B. . 
: 1/53 | Louth M. \|Stourport U.D. 
Droitwich 2 ee 1/64 ||Lowestoft | |Stowmarket 
Dudley MEE So cases 2/0 1/7 ||Luton [Soueecen- cea 
[Dunstable 1/53 | \ |Macclesfield M.B. 
(Durham City 2/0 1/7 ||Maidenhead ly 1/ / Stroud 
|Eastbourne 1/6} |\Maidstone | 9/ |\Sunderland 
|B. Glam. (Mon. Val.) || 2/0 1/7 ||Malvern U.D. pike, Sutton Samed M. - 
|East Grinstead 1/54 ||Manchester 2/0 /T |'Swaffham .... 
Bedford [Edenbridge 1/54 ||Manningtree / \Swanage. 
Berkhamsted **! 4/10 Ely } 1/4} |\Mansfield M.B....... \Swansea .... 
Berwick : “ “|! i | 2/0 | poe 1/9 / Swindon 
Beverley ... Bi gay 1/64 i Margate ‘Tamworth M.B. 
Bexhill H 1/53 | Market Harborough |Taunton | 
Bideford °.. 3 1/9 1/43 | \|Matlock U.D. Tenterden .... 
Biggleswade = 1/53 ||Melton Constabl: + i 
Billericay . . ; : ; | 1/64 || Melton Mowbray . 
Birchington ........ é |Fav 1/54 ||Merthyr 
Birkentead q 1/64 |Dasdateabeonsh 
Birmingham C.B. .... iley iddieton ‘o {Tonbridge 
Bishop Auckland ....; 2/0 ‘Fie a "7" | Middlewien veeeeeee| TY 
Bishop’s Stortford.... ilford Havea ° 

2/0 1/54 | |Morecambe : ’ | Trowbridge 

i 1/54 | i ||Morley i / |Truro 

1/4 ||Mundesley . . PS /: |ornengee » Gal wuss 
1/64 ||Nantwich ppingham (Salop) .. 
he |Nelson /\ \'Uttoxeter U.D 
1/64 ||Newark-on-Trent ....' 1, / oe aay 
1/7 bi t [Walsall C.B. 
/64 ||Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 2/ Walton: 
Bradford-on-Avon ..} 1/9 i 1/5} ||Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..| alton-on-Naze 
Braintree 1/10 “4 2/0 1/7 |New Forest 
Brentwood IGra /64 || Newmarket - Ww. 
Bridgwater 1 ireeteons jee: aah ae 7 Warne M. B 
Bridlington lewport Pagnell .... | coeees 
a 2/0 | ohne Northampton C.B. .. | Wellinaton R.D. 


/¥ \\Norwich ‘ elwyn 

‘Guildford aie ||Nottingham ‘Wen Gar. City 
Guilsborough |'Nuneaton 2/0 1 I hose (Norfolk) 
lag ts ; 0 h | ||West Bromwich C.B. 
'Halifax akham U.D. I 
\Hanley yi, \|Oldham 1/7 || Westcliff-on-Sea 
\Harpenden ||Ormskirk 7__| Weston-super-Mars ee 
Harrogate .......... 7 || \|Oxford | | ween 
|Hartlepools | | 
(Harwich || Paignton 
||Peterborougi 

(Borough) 


Ascot 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
U.D. 


























roncaees a 

‘Hemel H | Hee athe | 2/0 | 4/7 : 

. |Hemel Hempstead... .! \|Port Talbot 

= ‘ Thames.) + |[Portsmouth .:...... 1/6} | Wenctetes : 

Cardiff eas acl ||Preston 2/0 1/7 3 
y | ||Pulborough 





1/7 Heysham. . .-| 2/0 / |Ramecats “o 
. | [Redditch U. D. 
— -_ 
en e a Cae Ve I Weccater'C 
Rochester .. | 1/64 | Workingtoa_ 
| noes M.B. 0 
St. Albans 
~ — 





1/54 \Salisbury City 
1/53 | omer Plain a 1/6} |;Yeovil 
1/1141 1/64 (Sawbridgeworth .... isi (York 


¢ Plus 2d, per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. 4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. . 

§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. . 

Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see vaze 787. 
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NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at Lo 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


ndon stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The bam of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
sancconned wees 


£s. 4 





en nm Stocks 3 6 

pe my free ne iorry at the works. The question 

of haulage is difficult and prices must be 
obtained from Sob to job. In addition, there will be 

= ate ae the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
Ss. per 1,000. ‘ 


monthly 


eee ereeereee 


~ 
a 
ecuolk 
@ 
ww 





RR eee 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 11 12 

Do. Bullnose (London —_ 12 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns. 
Best Stourbridge Fire — asec Stns.) :-— 


£ . 
ye Re ee Be Se 5” a re 12 
GLAZED Bricks Region ot Add 124% & Prices 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 8 10 0 
and Salt —— D’ble Headers "38 10 0 
Stretcher . -0 0 One side&two ends 39 10 0 
Headers........ ‘29 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
ee .Flats = 10 ¥¥ eee eee % 00 
Secon Quality, per 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s, extra over white. 
App Levy on Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 
PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 

“* PHORPRES ” ar Nigel PARTITION BLOCKS. é 
s. d. s. d. 
2 7 3” per yd. sup. 3 


_ 
on 


oF So 
of acoofuwwuw 


2” per yd. sup. 6 
y | RST ee 2 ee ee See 3 10 
3" d. Til one d. 2 6 
per yd. sup... Sake a. “ 
Se vulita wee eee Bee ‘ ere TP 
CRANHAM TERRA Corra. 
Size.12 x9 x 2” per yd. super .........cceeee 28 
Size 12x 9x 2}” ,, bs bcaN Oe wess Cbbcasens 2 il 
Size 12x9x3" ,, np Wahios Cain RaSe bo ess 6 
Size 12x9x4” ,, ts tn, mcg das Gar eahe 3 10 
Hi Kevep Two SIDES. 
eg Ok & RS i ty od + oe ke 


Pe tg ee ee ht ES ht oe 2 eee 3 10 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site; London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 
STONE. 


Bata Srons.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington,G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube .... 3 34 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 
Deli free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._,, 3 14 
Selected approximate size one way, id. per 
cubic ft. extra, approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. -per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., .South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. cows: pee ft. cube 4 7 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
BAGS os 0 52-0 ckthes os . perft,cub. 4 7 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for‘every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. © 


Bae 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. d. 
Random blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 2 
Sawa CwO GOES. case ca vvcevuvetcccscece 26 11 
Sawn three or four sides.............+-- 31 11 
York Stone, BLue—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, — 


6 in. sawn two to sizes ( 

30 ft. super) ......002-5- per ft. super 5 6 
6 in. reed two sides, ditto ve 6 3 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 

dom SiZ€S) , 2.0.0. cceeeee = » Ee 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) (paving) os 1 # 
14 in. to 2in. ditto .......... * 1 

Harp YorK— 


Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks .. per ft. cube 6 
6 in. sawn tWo sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) ...ss.csenee per ft. super 5 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto = 6 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
SIZES). eeeeeersecveeece * 3 
2 
8 


3 in. ditto 
2in. eiliteaeh vidiows teak. per yd. super 


CAST STONE. 
Delivered in Londen omen tn iG yon totes, 
Moulded, 8s. 


cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. 
Small section cills and copings, 11s. 


APP aT (| ‘6d. per yd 
Pit Ballast .......... a a delivered 
Pit Sand ....... rea S * ea 2 miles 
ashed Sand........ Ss ee radius 
i ingle ..... ee Egan Padding- 
in. Broken Brick 16s. ~% pee ton. 
MD Breeze... ...cce.- » © 


Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 











fo an easy mind 


Have you ever thought of BISON 

as a means to an easy mind ? 
You don’t have to worry about 
time and delivery—the BISON. 
Floor keeps pace with the 
schedule. No bother with costs, 
for they are simple to erect. You 
can ignore the weather, forget 
about timber shuttering, and sit 
back secure in the knowledge 
that BISON is keeping the job up 

to schedule. It’s just one of the 

reasons why ‘architects specify 
BISON Precast Floors and Roofs. 
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PLASTER. 


£s. d. £s. 
ae, 3 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 4 8 6 
Pictee ” White 3 9 4 ” Finish 4 14 6 
Above sine 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best yy Blue Grey Stone Line 3 1 0 

3 6 Chalk Lime . 3 10 


Granite Ci 115 0 Hair percwt. .. 315 0 
ne 53 2S each, and credited 


tion, delivered London area. £s. d. ms 6d. if returned in- good condition within 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 211 0 months, carriage paid. 
Oe CO See ea Bee 214 0|_ Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 8 6 | 6-ton lots at railway depot. 
Ferrocrete ” Rapid — TILES. 
6 ton loads and upwards site ............ 217 0 
Oe Rea ee ee ee 0 0 | Delivered at ease pe a stations in full truck loads 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 214 6 of not less than 6 toms ........+++%---: Per 1,000 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” f.o.r. London. 
cement, bee be. Dee ton 6n ordinary “ Blue Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Circle ” Staffordshire district ..........0.-0++ £6 12 9 
= Golorcrete ™ Nos. 1 and 2, Coloured rapid Ditto hand-made ditto ..........++ 719 9 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6ton lots 411 0} Ornamental ditto ..............+00¥++ 7 0 
“ Colorcrete” not rapid hardening, accord- Hip and valley. tiles—Hand-made ...... 16 4 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. © dozen) —Machine-made .... ss 7 
w _ rtland Cement (in 
yin Ee i $ 0 HARD WOOD. 
Vail "Cocnai (Ulisse Rapid Haig ° * 1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots" Average price-for prime Gently Foot cube. 
snd vopents pan alt cet mendccs sahavace 311 0 2. a, £s. d. 
Plus packages at current prices. Dry English Wainscot Billets . 146 0 to 018 0 
Super Cement (Waterproof), ae extra. 4 1 0| Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot. ht B-2e8 8 § 
Note.—Jute sacks charged At 35s. 6d. nett per ton | Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ...... 21 0 to 1 40 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or suenting one ton. Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ....... - 016 6 
Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ..........+. 017 6 
Credit ls. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- American Figured DE Noa e-chbkes o> kveewan 013 0 
dition within two er} American Plain Oak..........2e0seeeeeee 12 6 
£s. d. £ s. d. | Jap, Figured Oak .........000.seeeeeeeees 013 0 
Roman Cement 8 10° 0 Keene’ sCement, White 56). Ol Dis PORE ni Festceseedeescidicnacate 012 6 
Parian Cement 7 0 0 <6) 90) Set astachacneates dace tpccuccesetunesk O15 6 
Cementone Colours for cement according ‘a tints, per | American Whitewood ...........0¢esecees 012 6 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. rican be ea ag eniee pacins cate wudewe z ; 4 
: SLATES. FMMORORADY 60 Soccer cccaccveescs one 
First quality slates from Penrhyn. or Portmadoc, peo beng geEeeyen twiaess Sl ntens ; 4 : 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. USAMAR SURY TAK oe ccessceiseesccons 
Per 1,000 actual £6 d.| Be Scotch glue ........0cees cease percwt.5 0 0 
24 by 12 45 5 0 18 by 10 4 % 0 Liquid Mirra at bu steenes ses per gallon 120 
22 = 12 ; 37 17 : 2. by .. 3 3 : SOFT WOOD. 
20 by 12 1... 33 0 0 16by8..3... 12 6 MancHANTAsL® Barrie ee PINE. 
20 by 10 . 30 5 0 . Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes s. d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. in *9 % 53 0 0 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN ‘ 
Per’ —— 
Wins BYALA: SS. cece cveeee sataned 71 0 0 
1 in. by 9 in. Per square. 
s. 
1 in. ee edge flooring -vatbedesenbuenees 56 3 
BSG. GMO iene cs Tees cscccccccescccoes 70 6 
1 in. soaneed and arooved pe veabandinwd es 56 3 
Be GO 25 ig 73 3a adie d « co acgcsaneocsia 70 6 
ls 
in. 
° 1 in. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
M.O.H. 


S.D. ase Cnurcn Hea, FOR IRON 
in 


33/- 31/- per doz. 
ye Bis Cocks ~~. open 
in, 
= 72, od d 
S.D. stop CocKs FOR Hp als 


NG Soc ee WE tie ‘ 


in ni 123/- dor Hor 624/- per doz. 
DOousLe Bo! ScREws. 


UT ILER 
ie ie ie btm bi 36 
Hey Cx0 a /~ per doz. 


+ in. t in. HH in. 14 in. 
72/-  115/- rym 8/- 384/— per doz. 
Caps og 


H Hag in. 2 ’n. as 
“we ii mad a) i 7176 per dot. 


SS \ — d 
/6 a Tak per doz. 


NING SCREWS. 
Rg 2at a oq nx x Gite 2 x 7 ibs 3 3 X 7 Ibs. 
Lead P. a 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Lead S /- 41/- 67/- _115/—per doz. 
SOLDER: —Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1.- Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BuILper, and is yright. 
The aim in list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices - materials, not necessarily the highest 
or. lowest. Quality “and quantity obviously affect 
fact which should be remembered by those 








prices—a 
oho make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 2} per cent. cash discount. 








4 in. 
Tc 
L.C, 


2 in. 

24 in 
3$ in 
4 in. 
L.C.( 


3 in. 
4 in. 
5 in. 


6 in. 
Gask 


Raw I 
Boiled 
Genui 
per 
Genui 
Genui 
Linsee 
Size, > 


Tur 
vary a 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 
Joists, GirpeRS, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted 
Plain Compound Girders .. 


Stanchions s 00 

In Roof Work ; 35 0 0 
Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an ae natu! 


I 
2 5 


d. 
0 
0 


hin 
Ryo? to 2§ in. 


WROUGHT TUBES AND ries 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock on 24% gross. 


Tubes. Tubular, and 
3°/6" Soa 
Galv. lightweight * 


¥ /6 6" 
Si4 
44 44 a 
30 
Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 
Tubes and tubulars sizes 4” Jie inclusive, EP extra 
of £% less gross. 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms. —Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 
C.I. Harr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. top 
Gutters. ends. 
3 in. . 1/53 F 
1/7 


24” Wed tah rg 
Light weight ..... : = 
Heavy weight 


Nozzles. 
1 


AIN WATER PIPES. 
Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
2: 1/5: 


Per yd. in és tts. 
2 in. 
3 in. on 
ae | 
- 3/8 

NETT PRICES. 

Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. Coatrp Soir Pipes+London Prices, ex Stock. 
_ Per yd. in 6 fits. Bonds. Branches 
; 2 


/ 7 
2/10: 3/11 
a tie 
3/11f 5/34 
4/5 6/3 
. Bends. Branches. 
7/3 11/6 
8/2 14/5 
14/9 22/3 
17/0 29/8 


Per ton basis 
in London. 


lot Merchant 
Incn. Staffordshire Marked Bars 


Mild Steel Bars 
Mild Steel all 


3/08 


4 in. 
5 in. 


6 in. 
Gaskin, Fs): per cwt. 


— —Staffordshire Crown, 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and pa A. 


Galvaateed Fiat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 


ooo coco AAG 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 


ALL Nett. 

MetaAt WinbDows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
cones and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 

o 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 
ere Pacspeisi English White Lead, 


Genie’ Wiite Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins ane, 


&c. 
per gallon 


_—— 
PUBHD — ay Ue 


Genuine Red Le. 
Linseed Oil Putty Kees extra) os 
Size, XD quality 


” 


ER co pom 


2. 
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Grade Classification 
2 po 
1 /63 


Glasgow 
Greenock 
Hamilton 


*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 








The information given in this table is copyright. Rates 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, ve _ cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Every 


Bl 
1/10 
1/54 


A3 
1/11 
1/6 


B 
1 /104. 
1 [St 


A2 
1/114 
1 /6$ 


Kinross-shire 
Lanarkshire 
Midlothian 
Monifieth 





1/94 ; Slaters, 1/93 ; : ; Plumbers, 1/10; _— 1/105 


but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/94 and Labourers, 


of wages in England and Wales are given on page; 285 








VARNISHES, &c. 
Per.gallon. 
Oak: Vaniigt .icccicescces 0 16 


Fine do. 


-_ 


PENKOCONPOOCHLANSG 


do. 
Floor Varnish 
Fine Pale Pa 
Fine Copal 
Fine Copal Fists 
Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Copal Varnish 
Pale ~- do. 
Best do. 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting (patent) 
French and Brush Polish 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
LEaD.—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. and up 

Pipe in coils ....... ee eceyesees eekoe 

SO NN iia) Kess aswewst et vee Ws ete 

Compo pipe 

Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. 
Old lead, ex nanan —_. 

at Mills 


> 


ttt tt 


coconconncancooooooooco® 


ton S218 0 0. 











of 


Hall Mark C raftsmanship 


IR RAID 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


REPLACEMENTS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


AYGEE LI. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 
(6 lines) 





Turpentine substitute can be obtained and pri 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CARLUKE.—Plans in hand for new residence 
at Craigenend, for which the architects are 
Cowie & Miller, 45, Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 

COATBRIDGE.—Plans prepared for garage, 
for which the architects and measurers are 
James Davidson & Son, Academy-st., Coat- 


bridge 

CRAWFURDSBURN Alterations and addi- 
tions are to be carried out at Glendoran, for 
aoiek, the architects are George Kerr & Son, 

iggar. . 

BALMUIR.—Clydebank Corporation Archi- 
tects - prepare plans for four- and five-apart- 
ment houses. 

MOSSEND.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions for Mr. Alexander 8. Young, 
Schoolhouse, Bellshill, for which the architect 
is William Brown,402, Shields-rd., Motherwell. 

TROON.—Corporation to erect new hospital, 
at £50,000 


New London Office. 

An announcement was made in our 
issue for March 24 that a new London 
office would be opened at 10, Lower 
Grosvenor-pl., by Messrs. F. McNeill and 
Co., Ltd. We are now informed that it 
is not possible at the moment to state 
the date of removal. 


GLASS. Fe 
HEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
* CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. a 








Mor Clear or “R” quality... cceccccccedecece 


: 5 
eccecacccess Dab epondbundedeal Ge 


ENGLISH ROLLED BA AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 

a oe rin ft. super of ae ar’ ft. 
Ro} eoccccccccesces 5 
pee cast hatte rolled, ¥, in.. 

Rough cast double rolled, ar 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white...,....-.-- 
Feed ote and Cathedral, tinted 

poe aly Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

Reeded, + in. thick 
Rolled plate is the same price as Tough cas: doul le 


rolled. Per ft. 


eeeeessceeeseee 


eer eee eee ee 


. 


Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick .......ceeceeeeeeces 
Wire Cast, 4 in. thick .......eceeeeeeeees 
Georgian WiteG CME vi cidcaeese ce 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 OZ. .....0+ee0- vas 


bd 
e 


eee 


— 
once 


eeeeeee 


” 


a 


” 


ti 
tinic Glass, $ in. "thick 
Non Actinic SS, % in. thick 
ne 3 in. thick 


“VITA” GLASS. : 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about sy in. thick— 


Cnovw 
- 


” ” » 


Om mORNOOCO 


” 


PpNe 


Over 7 ft. su 
“Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 Dae Ss tevck 
Cathedral “ Vita * Glass : 

ti .s haere 


ace oac® 


GLASS a. 
. 1—8 in. k 4g in. x3 
PB. 2—5} in. x5? in. x3 
P.B. 3—73 in. x 73 in. x3 - 
P.B. 32—7# in. x 73 in. x 3 in. 
Radiused —_— Bricks to ma 


rai at Ae 
ma" 6each nett 
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PREPARATION OF HOUSING 
SITES 


N.F.B.T.E. OPPOSES GOVERNMENT'S 
+ SCHEME. 

A DgPUTATION from the National Feder- 
ation of Building Trades’ Employers 
headed by Mr. J. G. Gray, the President, 
was received by Mr. Henry Willink, the 
Minister of Health, last Friday morning. 
With the Minister were Sir Hugh Beaver 
and Mr. 8. F. 8. Hearder. . 

The deputation consisted of Mr, J. G. 
Gray, Mr. G. W. Buchanan, Senior Vice- 
President, and Mr. C. Douglas Calverley. 
The deputation was introduced by Sir 
Jonah Walker-Smith, Director; Mr. Nor- 
man H. Walls was in attendance. : 

The Government's present proposal is 
that sites should be grouped, and the 
preliminary work handed over to a num- 
ber of big contractors using equipment 
released from aerodrome contracts. The 
deputation urged that the preparation of 
building sites will be better and more 
economically done if it is lef} in the 
hands of local builders, y 

In its submission to the Minister of 
Health the National Federation made the 
following points :— ¢ x 

(i) The suggested grouping of a num- 
ber of small road and sewer contracts 
does not make the type of large contraci 
upon which the employment of the 
largest type of firm is considered neces- 


sary. 

(ii) The work should therefore be let 
by imdividual local authorities in con- 
tracts capable of being undertaken by 
the smaller and medium-sized firms; 

(iii) If this were done local firms would 
be most likely to give the best service. 

(iv) The type of plant required, being 
mostly hire 
available to large, medium and small 
contractors; much of this plant has been 
borrowed from medium and small con- 
tractors for use on aerodrome construc- 
tion; if'no longer required for the pur- 

se for which it was borrowed it should 

returned to its original owners. 

(v) The labour being directed by the 
Ministry of Labour is equally available 
to large, medium and small contractors; 

(vi) If men can be employed in the 
area of their home town and so live at 
home (a) tig o output al omegpit i 
the necessity for i odging allow- 
ances will te avoldied : te) billetin diffi- 
culties will be considerably reduced; anc 
d) the employment of local men by local 
Nk would enable local rates of wages 
to be paid instead of, in many cases, 
London rates. ; ; 

(vii) Even if it is considered neces- 
sary or desirable to obtain tenders from 


-the larger contractors on the basis of 


roup contracts aggregating large sums, 
Elternative tenders should be obtained 
from the smaller contractors for the in- 
dividual small contracts comprised with- 
in the proposed group. If the sum total 
of the estimates for the various smal! 
contracts is not greater than the large 
contractor’s estimate for the group con- 
tract the work should be spread over the 
small contractors; 

(viii) Whether the work is let in large 
or small contracts the conditions of con- 
tract should not requife (as is prescribed 
by Circular 14/44) that the contractors 
should gamble upon the results of apply- 
ing the Essential Work Order and the 
Uniformity Agreement to the works. 

In reply, Mr. Willink assured the depu- 
tation that the Government fully recog- 
nised the good housing work done by 
small and medium builders before the 
war, and appreciated that if new houses 
were to be built quickly it would be as 
necessary, as in the past, to employ 
builders of all types—small, medium and 
large. The object of the présent scheme 
was to turn over the labour and organisa- 
tion which had been employed so suc- 
cessfully on airfield and similar construc 


for the purpose, is equally | 


THE BUILDER 


2 . 
tion to the special. preparatory work on 
housing sites. ‘ The. shortage of labour 
and. the factors of time and cost made it 
gannetial that mechanical means should 
e used_to the utmost. To ensure this it 
was important that only suitable firms— 
that. was, those who could organise the 
work—should be employed; but there was 
no distinction between larger or smaller 
firms. It was not intended to restrict 
Local Authorities to a select list prepared 
by the Government or to exclude suit- 
able local firms. Indeed, it was open to 
Local Authorities to advertise for tenders 
in the ordinary way, or, if they preferred, 
to make their own select lists. The 
Ministry of Works would ensure that 
where necessary plant was made avail- 
able for the finally accepted ‘tenderer. 
The special features of the scheme, in- 
cluding the grouping of Local Authori- 


ties, were due entirely to the special’ 


conditions which existed, and would 
elearly not be necessary in normal times. 

In reply to a question, the Minister 
gave an.assurance that the federations 
and other representative bodies would be 
consulted: before any further scheme con- 
nected with house-building was adopted. 


CONCRETE DOME BUILDING 
U.S.A. DATA ON COLLAPSE. 


THE largest structure of its kind ever 
attempted, a  balloon-shaped  100-ft. 
(30.50-m.) diameter concrete building 
32 ft. (9.75 m.) in height under construc- 
tion in Los Angeles, collapsed for the 
second time recently during- preliminary 
stages of erection, states the Hngineering 
News-Record , 

Designed to conserve materials and 
manpower owing to the simplicity of con- 
struction, the dome'is made of gunite 
placed over a balloon-like form which 
consists of an airproofed cotton fabric 
bag inflated under pressure supplied by 
three rotary blowers.:. The first coat of 
gupite is placed in 4-in. (6-mm.) layers in 

to 6 ft. (1.50 to 1.80m.) high rings com- 
pletely surrounding the form, each ring 
being built up to a 1 to 11 in. (25 to 31 
mm.) thickness before the guniting of the 
next ring is commenced. The gunite for 
this initial shell has “ flash” setting 
characteristics as well as great strength 
and a minimum of expansion and ‘con- 
traction. 

After the initial shell hardens, the bag 
is deflated, reinforcement placed and 
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additional layers of gunite and insulat- 
ing material added until the dome is of 
the required thickness. Reinforcement. 
is not needed on buildings under 50 ft. 
(15.20 m.) in diameter. Door and window 
assemblies are installed against the form 
before placing the concrete and are in- 
cluded.as an integral part of the struc- 
ture. The: dome, circular in plan and 
semi-elliptical in elevation, possesses 
great strength. A good portion-of the 
first coat of gunite was placed when the 
The principal 
cause of the failure was due to the in- 
ability of the balloon form to withstand 
a pressure greater than 4 oz. per + in. 
(2.2 m/com*.) whereas the design loads 
were determined to be 14 oz. per sq. in. 
(6.6 gm/cm?.). The secondary cause was 
due to the effect of temperature and 
humidity upon the quick-setting charac- 
teristics of the gunite, more weight being 
Fleced on the form than was realised. 

he first failure caused a temporary delay 
of two ‘days. 

Construction was continued after the 
bag had been patched until, five days 
after the first failure, 80 per cent. of the 
first coat of genie had been placed. At 
that time the one blower which was 
operating (three blowers were on the job) 
ceased to function, allowing the pressure 
to drop to } oz. per sq. in. re gm /cm?.) 
before the other blowers could be broughi 
into action. ~This drop in pressure is 
believed to have caused cracking in the 
green concrete which led to a complete 
collapse of the structure. No one was 
injured. The scaffolding remained up- 


me 

abrication of a stronger bag is under 
way and construction will begin immedi- 
ately upon completion of the form. 
about fifteen 30-ft. (9.10-m.) diameter 
buildings have been constructed in this 
manner and are performing satisfactorily. 
A full-scale load test performed on:one of 
them indicated the building to-be capable 
of supporting a load of approximately 
40,000 lb. (18 tons) spread over approxi- 
mately one-half of the horizontal projec- 
tion of the building. Plans are under 
way for structures of this type up to 
200 ft. (61 m.) in diameter. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
APRIL 10. . 
C.8.—Partial reconstruction work 


Wallasey 
B.S. Dep £1 1s 


at Poulton-rd. School, 


. 


APRIL 12. 

Shefheld Estates Committee.—(1) Repairs 
and alterations to form two flats at 34, Gate- 
field-rd.; (2) repairs and alterations to form 
two flats at No. 91, Sheaf-gdns.; (3) repairs 
and alterations to form three fiats at No. 7 
Grange-rd.; (4) reconditioning 81, Albert-rd. 
W. G. Davies, City Architect: Dep. £1. 


APRIL 15. 

Cheshire Joint Sanaterium Board.—Erection 
of ward block and nurses’ hostel at Sanatorium, 
Loggerheads, Market Drayton. “Wood, Gold- 
straw. and /Yorath, chartered architects, 
Victoria-chbrs.; Station-rd., Tunstall, 

Consett U.D.C.—For completion -of 18 two- 
storey houses and 12-aged persons’ bungalows 
at Delves-la. J. J. Eltringham, Architect, 
Derwent-st., Blackhill. 


APRIL 17. 

Luton €.C.—Erection and 

temporary school (M.O.W.P. hu 
struction). B.E:- Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 18. ; 

Leeds Health Committee.—Erection of addi- 

tional buildings of prefabricated (B.C.F.) type, 

comprising Nurses’ Hostel, Patients’ Pavilions 
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and -connectin 
Sanatorium, 
Hudson, A.I. Sani, Superintendent 
of Works and Buildings, Public Health Dept., 
Works as - ar te ction, 123, Beckett-st., 
Leeds, * Dep. £ 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
APRIL 11. 
Salford T.C.—Scraping, cleaning and paint- 
ing of three bridges. ‘ity - 
APRIL 1 
Durham Standing Joint cities, Brterets 
painting of various county police stations and 
houses. Merrett, County E., S., and 
Architect, 20, Old Elvet, Durham. . 
APRIL 14, 
Leeds T.C.—Painting, etc., at police stations 
and premises. W. S. Cameron, M.Inst.C.E., 


cit 
: APRIL 1 
Southport E.C.—External Tolan ef schools. 
Ed, Office, 1, Eastbank-st. 
APRIL 17. 
West Ham 6C.B.—Cleaning, repainting, etc., 
of three-span steel bridge. “gap 
APRIL 19. 
Conway 8.C.—External Pa assnicte 
houses. B.E. z 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 
APRIL 17. 
Kingston-upon-Hull T.C.—Construction of re- 
inforeed concrete forebay in River Humber 
and 650 lin. yds. of 9 ft. 6 in. dia. brick aad 
concrete outfall sewer. City E. Dep. £10 te 
City Treas. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
APRIL 10. 
Ebbw Vale U.D.C.—Surface dressing. E. 
and 


Todmorden T. eSorface vieosing, BS. 
APRIL 

Wolverhampton C. * a, Se of roads. 

B.E, 


APRIL 15. 

Dearne U.D.C.—Construction of approx. 535 
lin. yds. 18 in. dia. storm water _< and 
ancillary works. W. H. Adams (A.), and S., 
Council Offices, Bolton-on-Dearne. Dep “el 1s. 

Meee T.C.—Construction of 18 in. to 

in. dia, sewers. . = Dobson, 
M Inst.M.&Cy.E., B.E. Dep. £2 2s 

Weymouth ‘and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Surface 

dressing. s 


APRIL 17. 
Manchester T.C.—Surface dressing. 
Dep. £1 1s. 
ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 12. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—B.S. 


covered ways ity Gateforth 
ammeten, “nr. Selb H.R. 


of 376 


City S. 


: APRIL 17. 
Manchester T.C.—Highways Dept. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 26. 
*Leeds T.C.—Temporary Surveying Assistant. 


£240, plus bonus (£50 p.a.). Application forms 
from i S. Cameron, M.Inst.C.E., City 
*Stoke-on-Trent T. G.—Reconstruction Officer. 
£1,000-£50-£1,250. EK. B. Sharpley, T.C. 


é - ay Th 1 Applica 
“West Africa.—Genera ngineer. ~ 
tions in writing with Identity and National 
Service or other registration particulars to 
Ministry of Labour ant “National Service. 
Appointments Dept., Sardinia-st., Kingewee, 
London; W.C.2, quoting Ordér No. 

‘Croydon C.B.—Experienced Clerks of Works. 
Boro. Valuer, he i Paper Pts 
* Southend-on-Sea «—Lecturer o 
ture. Forms from H. Boyes Watson, Chief Ed. 
Officer, Education Office, Warrior-sq. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Abersoch (Caerns).—Building Committee pro- 
pose Memorial Hall. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—_M.0.W. to erect workers’ 
hostel. 

Bakewell.—Derbyshire E.C. propose erection 
of modern school.—Board of: Management of 
Bakewell and District War Memorial Hospital 
propose extensions to buildings. 


Brighouse.—E.C. propose lavatory accommo- 2 


dation for boys at Open-air school. 
Burniey.—T.C. propose seen ce centre. 
Bury.—Joint Committee ‘of E.C. and P.A.C. 


propose adaptation of Brandlesholme House ~ 


and grounds for Children’s Home. 
Eccles.—E.C. acquired site at Ellesmere Park 


a school. 

Hyde.—A. J. Howcroft (F.), Priory-bidgs., 
Unies st., Oldham, is architect for extensions 
to offices at Alma Mills.—J. & J. Ashton, Ltd., 
cotton spinners, Newton Moor Mills, Newton, 


propose additions to buildings. 


THE BUILDER 


Sema ---#:C. propose erection of public 


a 
Macclesfield.—E.C. poeees se ~ ig pees for 
Technical. school and Sc 

Middlesbrough.—T. A. Ba Re g Borough- 
rd., Middlesbrough, prepared sketch plans for 
showroom, for Dickson & Benson, Ltd., and 
also for alterations, for L. Thirkell, 

Northumberland. C. to carry out altera- 
tions at “ Southgate,”’ Morpeth, for conversion 
into remand home. 

Oswestry.—_R.D.C. approved two houses for 
C. E. Williams & Co., land agents, Salop House, 
and two houses at Abertarat, for J. C. Brook- 
field, The Small House, Condover. 

Rochdale.—Council of Youth propose Youth 
Centre on central site. 

South Kesteven.—R.D.C. approved pair of 
cottages at Folkingham, for Watson Bros. 

tafford.—Vicar, Rev. L. Morgan, and 
Parochial Council of St. Paul’s “propose Church 
at Silkmore housing estate. 

Sunderland.—E.C. received authority for erec- 
tion of semi-permanent taney to replace 
i school, at £4,4 

nemouth.—W. Stockdale, 73, Howard-st., 
Nowth Shields, prepared plans for converting 
No. 14, Northum eriand-ter., into flats, for J. H. 
Havery. 

West Riding. aa propose repairs at Mental 
hospital, at £1,9 

Whittington Meer.—William Stones, Ltd., 
Cannon Brewery, Sheffield, propose structural 
— at Racecourse Tavern and Railway 
hotel. 

Wolverhampton.—Board of 
Royal Wolverhampton school, 
reconstruction of buildings. 

Workington.—Plans under consideration for 
further additions at Workington Infirmary, in- 
cluding consulting rooms, convalescent home 
and laboratory. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Brighouse.—T.C. approved structura® altera- 
tions at St. Joseph’s R.C. school for dining 
centre, for E.C. 


Governors of 
Penn, propose 


Bury.—T.C. propose prefabricated building 


for additional cooking centre at Elton. 

Church Stretton.—U.D.C. propose Seneenet 
of parish hall for midday school meals. 

Durham.—E.C. propose school meals centre at 
Catchgate. Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old Elvet, 
Durham, 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand - canteen for 
the Brownside Coal Co., Ltd., the Lochend 
colliery, for which the ssenilaae are George 
Arthur & Son, 4, Hallcraig-st., Airdrie. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose central kitchen at 
Cadley school, at £3,606. Plans by A. T. Nichol- 
son (F.), County Architect, County-bldgs., 
Fishergate- hill, Preston. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose meals kitchen at 
Broadhill-rd., Levenshulme. 
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North Riding.—School meals centre to be pro- 
vided at Egton Bridge. Plans by County 
Architect, Coen, Hall, Northallerton. 

Northumberland.—E.C. to obtain site adjoin- 
ing Whitley North school for kitchen. 

Oldham.—Dixon, Hill and Co., 52, Union-st., 
architects for works canteen. 

Salford.—E.C. propose canteen kitchen at 
Junior Instruction centre site. 

Tynemouth.—E.C. to consider suitable sites 
for school kitchens. 

Ulverston.—Lancashire E.C. propose school 
kitchen. Plans by A. T. Nicholson (F.), County 
Architect, County-bldgs., Fishergate- hill, 


Preston, 
A.R.P. SCHEMES 


Eccles.—T.C. approved erection of 11 static 

water tanks on selected sites for N.F.S. 
Urmston.—U.D.C. approved erection of N.F.S. 

depot and garages, Flixton, for C.D. Committee. 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
** A.R.P. Schemes.’’ 


* Denotes accepted. 
} Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
j Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. ‘overnment 
departments. 


, Belper. —Reconstruction of cowshed at Cross- 
o’-the-Hands Farm, for R.D.C. J. Laycock (S.), 
a as Offices, Derby- rd., at = 

w. Haynes, Belper ... ws +» £549 
z Parker & Sons, Derby ... dia a 
J. H. Fryer, Ltd., Derby _.. va 474 
W. & G. Booth, Horsley Woodhouse _.. 473 

A. Lee, Crich x oe “OOD 
*Geo. Bexon & Sons, Allestree Pe 384 

Bolton.—Erection of canteen at cotton ‘mill, 
for Crosses & Winkworth, Ltd. . Hermon 
Crook (F.), architect, 17, Mawdsley- st.: *John 
oe megaes & Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Fairclough- st., 

‘olton 

nag 7 a to mills for # Kershaw & 
Co. (Bolton), Ltd. T. E. Smith & Son, archi- 
tects, Central- chbrs., _Folds- st.: *William 
Gornall & Sons, Ltd., i11, Ellesmere- st., Bolton. 

Brighouse.—Erection of passenger *bus shelter 
at Hipperholme cross-roads, for T.C.: *Herbert 
Coates, Halifax-rd., Hipperholme, Halifax. 

Ealing.—Conversion into flats of 122, The 
Grove, for T.C.:— 

H. Martin ‘ 

Jacob Ward & Sons 
W. J. Dickens a 
Davis & Co. .. 3 

*K. L. Williams nS 564 

ene 7 repairs at Lower Boston- rd., for 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
; . & @B BD. A 

& £2 

= Kerswell 60. 542 498 535 

. J. Dickens, Ltd. 460 365 450 

Holland & Sons 535 484 525 

oe y See 410 310 384 388 
*P. Bilton, Ltd. . 358 328 299 366 

Felixstowe.— Permanent zoel of one block of 
eight houses, for U.D.C. R. & J. R. Girling, 
Felix-chbrs., Hamilton-rd. : 4 J, Linzell, Ltd., 
Felixstowe, £907. 

Glasgow.—Extension at St. Columba Junior 
school, for Corporation: *James Dewar, 
Glasgow. 

Hyde.—Rebuilding Johnson Brook mill, for 
J. H. Tatcliffe, Ltd., cotton spinners: *Edwin 
Marshall & Sons, Ltd., Stamford Saw Mills, 
Cockbrook, Ashton- under- Lyne. 

Le eyton.—For provision of ablution room and 
nursery accommodation at Canterbury-rd. 
eee school, for B.C.: 


a Russell, 
*H. . Horswill, Ltd, as 3a 
(Subject to B. of E. approval.) 

Liverpool.—Works for T.C.: Partial reinstate- 
ment at Central Lending Library: *Henry Boot 
& Sons, Ltd., S magpet ie Litherland, £4,564 
to aesge approval); provision of 
ways roadgreen Emergency 
Hospital: *Henry a oot & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, 
£447; extension of Nurses’ Home at Cleaver 
Sanatorium: *Peak Construction Co., Ltd. 
Birkenhead, £2,380 . 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending 
March 30:— 

London: Building work, J. & R. Rooff, Ltd., 
6%, Barking-rd., E.13; W. J. Mitchell, 88, Dul- 
wich Village, a sth W. M. Glendinning, 915, 
Finchley-rd., N.W.1 

Essex : Building oa A. J. Arnold, Ltd., 
Kingsway, Westcliff ; Cripps Bros., Ltd., South: 
end-rd., Rochford, fissex. 

Glamorgan : Building work, Wheeler & Man- 
sell, Lime-st., Evesham, Worcester ; E. Taylor, 
Treforest Trading - Estate, nr. ’ Pontypridd, 
Glamorgan. 

Northern Ireland: Building work, Sir Lind- 
say oT ee & Co., Ltd., 171, Shaftesbury- 
av., 


covered 
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Middx : Belding work, Percy Bilton, Lid., 
113, Park-st.; W.1 

Northamptonshire: Building work, A, Glenn 
& Sons, Ltd., Chaucer-st., Kingsley Park, 
Northampton. 








UNITE FOR- STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


| MEMBERSHIP 1941 — 856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,600 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 

MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 

PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 
(Many Branches in course of formation) 

















SUBSCRIPTION £3 .3.0 pa. 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary: 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





* ‘255. London-rd., 


THE BUILDER 


Northumberland; Building . work, M. J. 
Liddell & Sons, Hunters-rd., South Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Staffs: Building work, Deacon & Boardman, 
Ltd., Algernon-st., Walsall ; East Midland Con- 
struction Co., Lower Green, Tipton, Staffs. 

Sussex: Building work, Norman & Burt, Lid., 
I urgess Hill. 

Warwickshire: Building work, Parsons & 
Morrin, Ltd., 133, Belgrave-rd., Birming ham. 

Wilts: Electrical work, Pemberton & Giarnces 
(Gt. Britain), Ltd., College: -rd., Harrow; build- 
ing work, T. Holdeway & Sons, Eden Vale, 
a. Wilts. 

ept.). —Works contracts 


(War 
placed by War Topetteoss for week endea 
arc 

Co. Sosdiean Hutting (erection), Anglo- 
Scottish Cee Co., Ltd., Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyn 

Leic : Hutting “(ereétien). John Cawley, Ltd., 
Nottingham 

Norfolk: Miscellaneous work, J. Groom & 
Son, Hunstanten, Norfolk. 

Oxfordshire: Miscellaneous work. Hinkins & 
Frewin, Ltd., Oxford. 

Hampsh ‘ire : Roadwork, Warings (Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., Hilsea, Portsmouth. 

Manchester.—Social Hal], Victoria-av., and 
Walker-rd., junction, Blackley, for Rev. W. 
Tonge, and Parochial. Chureh Connell of 4 
Paul’s Church, Higher Blackley: *H. 
Bradshaw, Hill-la. Farm, cade” Man: 
chester 9. 

Northumbertand.—Provision of school meals 
facilities, for E.C.:—Central kitchen at Alnwick 
C.E. school: *R. & G. Brown, Ltd., Amble, 
£1,395; kitchen and feod store at  Greenhead 
C.E. school: *W. Watson, Haltwhistle, £211. 
canteen kitchen at East Chevington Red Row 
school: *R. & G. Brown, Ltd., Amble, £1,450; 
central kitchen at Backworth school: *J. M. 
Reid, Seaton Delaval, £1,726; canteen kitchen 
at Hepple C.E. school: * Brown -& Son, 
Thropton, £103; canteen kitchen at Hums 
haugh C.E. school: *W. Beattie & Sons, Whit- 
tington, £422; canteen kitchen at Glanton 
school: *Fairnington Bros., Wooler, £129; can- 
teen kitchen at Kielder school: *T. Weightman 
& Sons, Tarset, £187; canteen kitchen at 
Lowick ‘school: *T. Gardiner, Berwick, £141. 
canteen kitchen at Plashetts Falstone ‘school : 

Batey, Bellingham, £141. 

Oldham.—Erection of ‘works canteen for 
James Stott, Ltd., cotton spinners. Heywood & 
Ogden (FF.), architects, 1, St. Peter’s-sq.: 
*Ogden Bros., 849, Middleton-rd., Oldham. 
Tynemouth. Alterations for Patterson & 
Sons: *J. A. Whitelaw, Ltd.. Tynemouth-rd., 
North Shields. ; 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


M.O.W. Economy Memoranda Revised. 

Economy Memorandum No. 1—Use of 
Lead and Solder—has been revised to 
ensure that the supplies of lead available 
for building shall be used to the best 
advantage. The Ministry of Works an- 
nounces that, by agreement with the 
Non-Ferrous Metals Control, the release 
of lead pipe and sheet will be regulated 
as shown in E.M.1 (Revised). Similarly 
E.M.7—Zine Roofing and Flashing—has 
been revised. 











Boyle’s «-sicpump” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 








AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 


April 7 1944 


These two revisions supersede E M.? 
and E.M.7, ape 21-23 and 29-30, of “The 
Standard of ar-time Building,”’ pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office for the 
Ministry of Works in May, 1943, users of 
which can obtain a copy of-the revisions 
from the Directorate of Building Pro- 


_grammes, Room 705, Ministry of Works, 


London, §.E.1. 
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